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PREFACE, 


It has been my aim, in the following Discourses, 
to prove that the distinctive doctrines of evangelical 
religion are founded upon principles of universal 
acceptance amongst men. It is to mistake the pro- 
vince of authority and the nature of the human 
mind, to suppose that any truth, religious or other- 
wise, can be accepted on any ground but that of 
appropriate evidence. The truths of the Divine 
Word have their place there because they are true 
on other and antecedent grounds ; and they do not 
derive their truth from their place in Scripture. 
They have therefore two distinct claims upon our be- 
lief. The one founded upon the evidence proper to 
the nature of any given truth ; the other in the fact 
that it is found in the Word of God, and is thus 
authoritatively pronounced to be true. Both these 
forms of evidence are divine, but appeal to different 


parts of our nature—the one to the intellectual, the 
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other to the moral. Our reasoning powers have 
their appropriate province in investigating the nature 
of the truth by the light of its proper evidence, the 
only way by which it can enter into our minds and 
be properly apprehended. And the proper province 
of authority in enforcing religious truth is first to 
require all due attention to the proper evidence of 
the truth to be received, requiring therefore the 
exercise of the understanding. And when the un- 
derstanding has apprehended the truth, it is the 
province of authority to require that it be admitted 
to influence conclusively the springs of action, to 
form.the character, to rule the life. It is therefore 
not only allowable but dutiful to inquire with all 
diligence into the original evidence upon which the 
truth rests. And it is in this direction that abun- 
dant scope is afforded to the human mind for the 
highest and freest exercise of all its powers.* It is 
in this direction I have sought the rational vindica- 
tion of some of the distinctive doctrines of the evan- 
gelical system, being fully persuaded that it is 
capable of bearing the most searching analysis, and 
the utmost severity of philosophical criticism. I 


* A crucial instance of what may be done to vindicate the most 
distinctive doctrine of Revelation to the speculative reason, is af- 
forded in an essay ‘‘On the Incarnation of the Son of God,” of 
signal ability, by a writer whose sympathies are not with the sys- 
tem of doctrine advocated in this volume.—See Tracts for Priests 
and People, No. XIV., by Richard H. Hutton, M.A. 
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have not attempted any exhaustive treatment of any 
of those doctrines, my main purpose being to reach 
the principles which underlie them, and which consti- 
tute internal evidence of their truth. The great 
principle which gives its title to this volume, gives 
unity to the series of Discourses, and I humbly think 
gives unity to the system of revealed truth. 

I commit this little work to the candid judgment 
of thoughtful readers, and to the blessing of the 


SPIRIT of TRUTH. 
H. W. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF ADAM. 


“By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” — 
Rom. v. 19. 


ie is a Pte iy received doctrine of evangelical 

theology that Adam, as first of the human race, 
was constituted by God the moral head and represen- 
tative of all his posterity, and that consequently his 
acts, in that character, were morally obligatory upon 
all. Considering the vast issues involved in this 
alleged arrangement, it may at first sight appear 
somewhat strange that there is so little direct and 
positive teaching upon the subject in the holy Scrip- 
tures. In the only places in which it is expressly 
asserted, namely, Rom. v. 12, 21, and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 
22, it is presented as a familiar and well-known 
truth, needing no formal or laboured proof. So 
familiar a truth is it assumed to be, that it is em- 
ployed as a perfectly intelligible illustration of the 
representative character of Christ. The moral prin- 
ciple which underlies the fact is supposed to be uni- 
versally accepted, so that when the apostle would set 
forth the relation between Christ and elect sinners, 
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he feels himself to possess a great argumentative. 
advantage when he affirms that although he proclaims 
a new fact, he introduces no new principle, that it is 
the very same which accounts for the transmission 
and prevalence of sin and death in the world, namely, 
the representative principle. The covenant relation 
between Adam and his posterity is not to be regarded, 
therefore, as an exceptional or singular case. It is 
singular as being the first, and as involving con- 
sequences more momentous and vaster in extent than 
any similar case. But the moral principle which 
underlies it is not singular, but familiar to man ante- 
cedent to revelation, and apart from its teaching. 
Whatever reproach, therefore, men have attached to 
the alleged fact of the sin of one man having been 
imputed to the whole race, as being unjust and im- 
possible to a just and good God, does not belong to 
divine revelation. Divine revelation finds the prin-— 
ciple in the constitution of human nature, and in 
active operation in the moral government of God, 
does not therefore present it as an authoritative dogma, 
but assumes its truth and uses it as an indisputable 
basis on which to found the great argument of 
righteousness by Christ. In treating, therefore, of 
this subject I shall not search for proofs of its truth 
in the word of God, but endeavour to discover where 
revelation found it, when it treated it as a truth lying 
within the observation of man. 

The question is involved in the nature of man’s 
responsibility to God, and therefore to the investiga- 
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tion of this subject I must ask the earnest attention 
of thoughtful Christians. And this again involves 
the question of man’s moral relation to God. 

There are two hypotheses on the subject of man’s 
relation to God which seem to be exhaustive of the 
case—namely, 

1. The direct and immediate relation of each in- 
dividual to be maintained on his own proper personal 
responsibility. This supposes God to regard all men 
as distinct and separate units, each to give an account 
of himself to God. 

Or, 2. That the race is regarded as a unity, an 
organic body, no one individual capable of any external 
relation apart from the whole—not capable of possess- 
ing or maintaining a relation to God otherwise than 
as being an integral part of the one body. This 
hypothesis implies that the responsibility of main- 
taining that relation to God is competent to any 
private member of the community, that it is the 
common and indivisible responsibility of all, and only 
capable of discharge by common or joint action. 

We proceed to try these competing hypotheses by 
the test of natural reason and the sense of justice. 

I. And First, in regard to the hypothesis of sepa- 
rate and distinct personal responsibility, we ask— 
What provision has been made for its recognition and 
discharge, in the constitution of man, and in the 
government of God? It will be granted that, in 
order to a just responsibility for any action or course 

of action, there must be (1.) A natural competency 
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for the performance of it; and (2.) sufficient liberty, 
that is, freedom from compulsory restraint, to permit 
its performance. How, then, are these conditions 
provided for in the constitution of man and in the 
government of God? By the constitution of human 
nature, every member of the race, after the first pair, | 
is born into the world in a state of helpless depend- 
ence, thrown upon the care of others, under their 
protection and control, without the consciousness of 
moral relation, of moral power, or accountability. <A 
moral relation—a relation to serve and carry out 
moral purposes, common to moral beings—would seem 
justly to imply consciousness and consent on the part 
of the related parties. But this is impossible to the 
infant. Here is a natural disability rendering the 
discharge of moral obligation impossible—indicating 
that direct personal responsibility is not the law of 
the whole of man’s personal existence, and that per- 
sonal responsibility does not exhaust the whole case 
of human obligation to God. Natural reason would 
suggest that responsibility should attach to the whole 
period of life ; otherwise man cannot be comprehended 
during the whole period of life within a moral system, 
in which the Divine law of responsibility prevails. 
But, that the infant is comprehended within a moral 
government, and therefore in some way involved in 
its obligations, 1s evident from the fact that it is 
placed under the influence of moral order and privi- 
lege, and in the custody of moral beings. 

But, let us ask farther, what provision is made 
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under the government of God for that liberty of 
Judgment and of action essential to a just account- 
ability, when man’s moral consciousness is at length 
awakened? And it must be regarded as a note- 
worthy and significant fact that his first consciousness 
of moral relation is not towards God. He is first 
conscious of moral relation, and therefore of moral 
obligation, to man. He feels himself placed under 
the authoritative control of others; he is subject to 
them, and responsible to them. He is conscious of 
a limitation imposed upon his natural liberty by the 
exercise of an authority, armed with a power to 
enforce its behests, or to avenge resistance by the 
infliction of pain. And to the man in this early 
dawning of consciousness, this near-lying authority is 
also the ultimate. He sees none beyond it, nor 
above it, human or Divine. His immediate moral 
relation is human, and the authority which rules it is 
human; and it depends, in the common order of 
Providence, upon these immediate authorities, whether 
he shall hear of a higher; or when, or under what 
aspect, that higher shall be presented; whether as 
benign and attractive, or terrible and repulsive—a 
name, employed only to reinforce that human autho- 
rity, which, it may be, is felt to be grievous and 
galling already. Now, surely natural reason and 
_ justice would lead us to expect that an immediate 
personal responsibility to God should rest upon the 
perception or consciousness of an immediate personal 
relation to God, as an immediate personal responsi- 
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bility to human authority rests upon the perception 
of an immediate personal relation to man. But no 
provision is made for the certainty of the perception 
of such personal relation to God, at this early period 
of life. It is surely, then, a warrantable presumption 
that the direct personal responsibility to God of each 
individual was not an original element of the Divine 
economy under which man was placed, every element 
upon which it could be justly based being absent in 
the early period of conscious life. 

Farther, the after progress of man’s mental develop- 
ment when emerging from childhood, can hardly be 
regarded so free and independent as to qualify him 
for maintaining a right relation to God on his own 
responsibllity. As his mind opens, it is made to 
accept the conclusions of other minds, and to act 
upon them, before he is capable of forming any judg-— 
ment of the grounds on which they are based. And 
he-is held so long in this state of tutelage that he is 
hardly left a chance to form an independent judgment 
of his own, even upon the subjects most important to 
his welfare, before the necessities of life have com- 
pelled him to action. And when he lifts up his head 
among men, and begins to take what he wishes to 
regard as an independent part in the business of life, 
he finds himself borne along by a powerful public 
sentiment, providing him with ready-made opinions, ~ 
determining for him the maxims of his life, his tastes, 
the fashion of his dress, his habits, his politics, his 
religious profession, even. Do such arrangements of 


~ 
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Providence as these seem to have been designed and 
adapted to train every man for maintaining an 
immediate personal relation to God, on his own 
responsibility ? 

2. The second hypothesis respecting man’s respon- 
sibility is, that the race is a unity, whose relation to 
God’ was to be righteously maintained by a responsible 
Representative, and that that Representative was the 
Ancestor of the race. 

In this case, also, we shall inquire whether there 
is a competent provision made for this form of moral 
responsibility in the constitution of man, and in the 
government of God. And that this is so will appear 
from the fact, that the constitution of man is essen- 
tially social, and that the providence of God towards 
him is adapted to that kind of constitution and to no 
other. ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on the face of all the earth.” They 
have a common ancestry, and therefore natural rela- 
tions to each other. Mankind, therefore, forms a 
natural unity, an organism. No man is an isolated 
unit. He cannot exist independently of others. His 
social relations are not voluntary, nor of arbitrary 
selection ; they spring from the natural instincts of 
his native constitution. No man can separate him- 
self from the race to which he belongs. He is an 
integral portion of its unity, and inseparable from it— 
ever dependent upon his relation to it for the neces- 
sary conditions of the activity of his powers. And 
were he for a time locally secluded from the society 
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of his fellows, his social powers and feelings would 
assert themselves, seeking, in his memory and im- 
agination, the necessary materials for their exercise. 
His memory and his imagination must people his 
desert or his prison, for his powers are incapable of 
action separated from their kind. The natural unity 
suggests the possibility of a common relation, a com- 
mon interest, common action, and if the moral ele- 
ment be superadded, a common responsibility. We 
may suppose the natural order placed under moral 
government retaining all its relations undisturbed in 
their proper action. The moral unity does not spring 
out of the natural, but is superadded to it. The final 
cause of a moral nature and of moral principles is 
manifestly the maintenance of moral relations. The 
consciousness of possessing a moral nature can only 
arise simultaneously with the perception of a moral 
relation. Our moral powers like all our other powers 
of sense or intellect come into consciousness, stirred 
into action by their proper object. And the proper 
object, or, in other words, the necessary condition of 
moral action, is a perceived relation to other moral 
beings. This perception of moral relation is found, 
in point of fact, to follow so closely upon the natural 
that the child very early becomes aware of a control- 
ling influence distinct from physical force, and above 
it. He becomes aware of authority, with its corre- 
latives subordination and obedience. There is a 
magisterial authority vested in the race, the power of 
self-government, insomuch that every man feels him- 
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self to be responsible to mankind ; and that every 
man has a claim upon his justice, and that he him- 
self is entitled to justice from every man. Universal 
experience testifies to the organic relation of the 
members of the race. Every man feels that his acts, 
while personal to himself, are relative to others also. 
Their influence does not exhaust itself within his own 
individuality. It is transitive, passing over upon 
others, to an undefined extent, for good or for evil. 
Even the whole genesis of his act is not to be found 
in himself. It is not wholly original, a purely native 
product of his own will. It has antecedents out of 
himself. No act of any man is isolated, any more 
than the man himself. It has something in it which 
connects it with all the past. It has a long line of 
ancestry. It has something in it which connects it 
with all the future. It has a long line of posterity. 
And its collateral relations extend over the breadth 
of every generation. The one single act comprehends 
within it the fruits of other minds, of other wills, of 
other responsibilities. There is no act of mine, in 
which, could I analyze it to its ultimate elements, I 
should not be able to connect with it thousands of 
other wills along with my own. And could I return 
to every man his own proper contribution, the re- 
siduum, which belongs to me would appear infinitesi- 
mally small, simply the last drop which caused the 
overflow. Could it be traced back in the direct line 
of its descent, it would be impossible to stop until we 
had reached the first human will. And although it 
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has had a distinct and definite relation in its ante~ 
cedent elements to thousands of other wills, the re- 
sponsibilities belonging to it had not been exhausted 
when it reached my will. Nor then; for it has passed 
on from me to others, swollen in volume by the added 
elements which it has received from me. Thus have 
all these antecedent influences connected my will and 
activity with an act which, although responsibly and 
justly mine, began with the beginning of the race, 
and has flowed on through the channel of the ‘“ one 
blood,” until its wave has broken upon me. The 
consequences of a man’s act do not exhaust themselves 
upon the man himself. And could he trace its course 
onward he would find it affect others, often, too, with 
even greater intensity than it affects himself. . 

On the principle of a purely personal responst- 
bility, might I not justly say, If I am to be responsible 
for my acts, let them then be exclusively my own, 
originated by my free and independent will, underived 
by any tradition from others, uninfluenced from with- 
out, by authority, by example, by custom, having no 
element in them which is not exclusively my own. 
And let not the acts of others affect me. Why 
should any element of my responsibility be involved 
in the responsible acts of others, or be influenced by 
them? We feel that no act of ours could be what 
it is, but for the antecedent and collateral acts of 
others, acts over which we had no control. Even the 
acts of others, anticipated or expected in the future, 
exercise a controlling influence over our acts of the 
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present moment? In forming our own free determi- 
nations, we are obliged to admit, as a constructive 
element, the force of the free determinations of other 
minds. We cannot resist the influence of the acts 
and sentiments of others. We adopt them, we im- 
part them to others. They are the common property 
of our race. We cannot isolate ourselves; nor can 
we isolate our course of thought, that it shall be self- 
originated or self-moving. In this whole economy 
we recognise ‘the natural provision made originally by 
our beneficent Creator for the free and generous cir- 
culation of good through the channel of the “one 
blood,” through all hearts for ever. And we see 
that, since sin has entered into the world, it has 
taken possession of the same channel of circulatory 
influence, designed for the ctfrrent of good alone, and 
has thus secured the most perfect natural facility for 
transfusing itself as widely as the “ one blood” flows. 
Man’s constitution, natural and moral, is adapted to 
society, not to solitude. And it is quite evident that 
God has had regard, in bestowing that constitution, 
rather to the interdependence of the race, than to the 
independence of the individual. And it is equally 
evident that God has adapted His moral government 
to this constitution of human nature, and that it pro- 
ceeds upon the principle of ruling an organised unity, 
rather than separate and detached units. “ He hath 
fashioned their hearts alike.’ Millions, therefore, 
can feel a common sentiment, obey a common im- 
pulse, acquire a common character. Hence we have 
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public opinion, national responsibility, national action, 
national character. 

The conclusion, which we believe to be warranted 
by this cursory survey of the constitution of man and 
the government of God, is, that the original design 
of God contemplated the race as a unity, with a com- 
mon responsibility to Himself—that His relation to 
mankind was to be maintained upon those grounds, 
and that, therefore, the personal responsibility of each 
individual to God was not direct and immediate, no 
basis in nature or providence having been laid to 
render such a form of responsibility possible. The 
responsibility provided’ for was common and indi- 
visible. 

3. We have now to consider the provision made 
for thes>common action necessary to the discharge of 
this jot responsibility to God. It is the universal 
experience of mankind, that joint regulated action by 
communities is possible only on the principle of Re- 
presentation. In every organised association of men 
there are common obligations, not distributed in sepa- 
rate and independent portions among the several 
members, so that each might discharge his own share 
apart from the others ; but, being common, are indi- 
visible, and can only be discharged by such action as _ 
shall be regarded to be the action of the community. 
Joint action of all the members and separate action, 
are equally impossible from the nature of the case ; 
and yet the obligation to action is imperative and 
indispensable. The difficulty is solved by having 
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recourse to the principle of Representative Respon- 
sibility. One becomes the official and responsible 
representative of the whole association, and to him 
is transferred the common obligation, to be discharged 
by him in the name and on the behalf of all. He is 
invested with the responsible exercise of the authority 
inherent in the community by the nature and terms 
of its institution ; and by this arrangement alone can 
its internal coherence be maintained, or its corporate 
action rendered possible. This is an invariable 
principle of order in the divine government. The 
minute division of the race into families is a perpetual 
illustration and evidence of the universality of the 
operation of this principle. The family is the model 
as well as the rudimental form of all human associa- 
tion. The natural head is also constituted the moral 
head, with the power and authority of government. 
And this model community comprehends within it the 
essential elements of every association. There is 
authority and subordination ; there is social equality 
with mutual regard and good will, community of inte- 
rest, interdependence, a common sentiment or public 
opinion, common obligations, with due provision for 
individual interest and private welfare. The formal 
adoption of this principle of representative responsi- 
bility is necessary to the coherence and action of 
every human association, civil, political, or religious. 
‘Without it no public responsibility could be incurred, 
‘no public action could be taken, and no public body 
could be trusted. The acts of the responsible head 
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or representative, within the limits of his official 
relation, are regarded as the acts of the association, 
the whole arrangement being formally sanctioned by 
competent authority. The representative is bound 
by his office to act for his constituency in all the 
interests defined by the terms of their incorporation. 
And, reciprocally, the constituency is bound by the 
acts of the representative, and in the interests of public 
justice must abide the consequences of his acts whether 
for good or evil. Now what renders this line of 
argument of value, as bearing upon the representative 
relation of Adam to his posterity, is the fact that this 
order of association, acting by representation, is not 
adopted by man arbitrarily, nor as one expedient 
among many, which might with more or less success 
serve the same end. It is not adopted as a conclusion 
of deductive reason, nor as the result of experience. 
It is the sole expedient known to man by which the 
order of human association can be maintained, or by 
which the ends of human association can be attained. 
And it is adopted by man in the necessary yet spon- 
taneous action of his moral constitution. It is very 
true that such an arrangement, placing so much 
power in the hands of one over the interests of many, 
risks those interests—prosperity, or liberty, or happi- 
ness—staked as they are upon the ability or fidelity 
of one. He may fail in either quality, and the com- 
munity suffer in consequence, as communities often 
do. But still the same expedient must be resorted | 
to afresh how often soever failure shall succeed to 
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failure ; for the order of the divine government admits 
no other, and the constitution of human nature is 
adapted to no other. It is the natural product of 
_ the constitutional laws of the human mind in their 
spontaneous action, fallmg in with the order of the 
divine government. No other principle of order will 
serve the same purpose. It gives personality to a 
community, and renders possible the discharge of re- 
ciprocal obligation by related communities. Without 
it there could be neither legislation nor government 
among men. 

The relation of Adam to his posterity, which we 
allege to have been that of a responsible representative 
acting in their name by the terms of the covenant of 
life, rests upon the same principle, and without any 
variation which would affect the nature or operation 
of the principle itself. It is the primary instance in 
which we see the divine establishment of this prevail- 
ing form of moral order. Mankind was created a 
unity with a moral nature, organised under a moral 
government, with responsibility towards God, Himself 
the moral governor ; a responsibility inhering in the 
unity as such, as a body corporate, a collective per- 
sonality ; a responsibility, therefore, which no member 
of the race was competent to discharge in whole or 
in part, in his private capacity, for it was a joint and 
indivisible responsibility. And we have seen that 
this is the case in relation to every community. No 
individual can take upon himself to act for the com- 
munity. No man or body of men, having relations 
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with the community, would recognise private indi- 
vidual action by its members. A formal public 
appointment competently made of some member of 
the body to act for it, bearing its responsibility and 
maintaining its relations external and internal, and 
exercising all the functions proper to the community 
as such, constitutes the warrant for the assumption of 
the office of its head and representative, and at the 
same time identifies the community with all his 
official acts. On the hypothesis, then, that Adam was 
invested by God Himself with this representative re- 
lation to his posterity, that they should be imvolved 
in his fall and in all its necessary consequences follows 
as a necessary result of the established social order of 
divine providence. And it is manifestly impossible to 
impugn its justice without impugning the justice of 
the divine government. God having in his sovereign 
wisdom determined to make all men of “one blood,” 
in other words, determined that human nature 
should be a social unity, the representative relation 
was a necessary sequence from that one fact. Social 
relations among moral beings cannot exist, with com- 
mon ends to be served, except under the condition of 
common responsibility, vested in a common head, 
whose acts shall bind all of whom he is the legal and 
recognised representative. The government of God 
and the constitution of man being such as they are 
by the sovereign will of God, mutually adapted to 
each other, it is clear that relations between God and 
mankind can only be maintained through the agency 
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of a representative, responsible to God, upon whose 
fidelity should depend the maintenance of that rela- 
tion, with the enjoyment of all its rights and privileges. 

4. It will be seen from this line of observation 
that we rest the responsible headship of Adam 
upon necessary principles rather than upon a sove- 
reign appointment of God. And this would account 
for the place which it occupies in Scripture as a fact 
assumed to be known rather than one needing to be 
revealed. It was enough to state the bare facts as 
they are stated in Genesis; inductive reasoning is 
then sufficient to determine the nature of the relation 
between Adam and his posterity, and the principle 
upon which it rests, as we have no difficulty in iden- 
tifying it with the same principle of social order 
which rules in every association still, The objection, 
therefore, that the race should suffer for the sin of 
the first man violates our sense of justice, is entirely 
groundless, for by the principle of representative re- 
sponsibility alone can true effect be given to our sense 
of public justice. That the members of a community 
should severally be able to repudiate the official or 
representative acts of its recognised head, whenever 
each chose to regard it for his private interests to do 
so, would be a violation of our sense of justice, and 
would render all organised association impossible. It 
would offend the reason of mankind, not less than the 
sense of right. It is unnecessary, therefore, to attempt 
to vindicate the received views of Adam’s federal 


headship by referring it to the sovereignty of God. 
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It is not uncommon to meet with the confession that, 
tested by the judgment of conscience, it is out of 
harmony with the moral principles most familiar to 
us—that it must be regarded as removed from our 
moral judgment altogether—that it must be right 
because God has done it; but that its rectitude can- 
~ not be perceived by the light of any moral principles 
known to man, and that men would pronounce it un- 
just but for their awe of the sovereignty of God. We 
hope that this ground of receiving the doctrine we 
are advocating has been shewn to be unnecessary. 
But there is a still graver objection to this kind of 
reference to the sovereignty of God in such a case. 
It would appear very improbable that God should 
implant in our nature and give us written principles 
of moral judgment regulating our relations to Him- 
self, and that He himself, in the primary act of our 
relation to Him, should disregard them all, and act 
upon some principle transcending human conscience, 
and transcending the principles which He had given 
to us to rule our relation to Himself. God respects , 
His own laws, and does not supersede the moral 
principles of His own government, nor overbear our 
sense of them by sovereignty. The principles known 
to us are sufficient to account for all the facts of the 
case, and to justify them to reason and conscience. 

5. We have still farther to consider some of the 
more important points of the representative character 
of Adam. It will not be denied that he was the re- 
presentative of the race in his bodily organisation 
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and the physiological conditions of his life—that he 
represented the Intelligence of his race, and man’s 
dominion over the earth. His Moral Headship, how- 
ever, is that with which we are more immediately 
concerned, and to which the deepest interest attaches. 
And here we may first notice his civil and political 
relation to his posterity as the head of a universal 
monarchy. This was his position in relation to the 
first generation, his own immediate offspring, over 
whom his right of sovereignty will not be questioned. 
The immediately succeeding generation was not to 
come into existence a body of mature, independent 
men, asserting the right of self-government, or the 
free choice of their civil institutions and rulers. Each 
was to be born in helpless, dependent infancy, to be 
trained under institutions already established and ad- 
ministered by rulers exercising authority before this 
new generation had existence. And the same holds 
true of each succeeding generation. One generation, 
therefore, of necessity acts authoritatively for those 
which are to succeed; and each is of like necessity 
bound by the acts of those which precede. ‘This 
economy is evidently essential to the civil continuity 
of every state and nation. Suppose men to have 
multiplied before the fall to whatever extent, it is 
evident that at no period could any individual arise 
capable of asserting any claim of right to supersede 
Adam in his civil sovereignty. Adam was the only 
individual of the race who could bear an equal rela- 
tion to all through all generations ; and he received 
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his high investiture at the only period in the history 
of man when the choice of a sovereign could be 
made who should rule the whole race through all its 
history. Equality of civil relation of all the members 
of the race to their common sovereign was only pos- 
sible by having for that sovereign their common 
ancestor, whose government should be found existing 
by every child when he first awoke to consciousness. 
And it cannot but be regarded as reasonable and 
right that a fixed government and the head of its 
administration should be prepared before men were 
born into the world, so that as they came into the 
world they should experience the beneficent influence 
of a just protective, and directing moral order. The 
appointment of Adam, therefore, is not to be regarded 
as a unique and inexplicable act of Divine sovereignty, 
but arises as naturally out of the moral constitution 
of mankind as the relation between parent and child. 
There is an obvious fitness in preparing from the 
beginning for the authoritative regulation of all the 
relations which should subsequently arise. As all the 
members of the race were to come into the world in 
infancy, there was an obvious necessity that an obli- 
gation to protect, should precede their existence. 
And there was an obvious meetness in attaching to 
the obligation of protection, the right of government, 
and that subordination should attach to dependence. 
The fall entirely destroyed the realisation of this 
grand and magnificent scheme of a righteous and 
universal monarchy. Adam was deposed from his 
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sovereignty, and the history of the race ever since is 
the history of strife and anarchy, of disorder and war, 
relieved only by the efforts which have been made to 
re-unite the broken fragments under the standard of 
the Prince of Peace. 

6. It cannot be doubted that the grand design of 
God in creating a race of beings in His own image 
was that they might glorify Him and enjoy His 
fellowship for ever; and that thus they should form 
a spiritual community, for which their social nature 
fitted them, in the possession and enjoyment of com- 
mon spiritual interests for ever. Their social nature 
was not to lose its proper action within the special 
domain of their relation to God, but rather here to 
find its fulness and perfection. Their common fellow- 
ship with God was to be the secure bond of their own 
fellowship, and dependent upon it. Hach was to have 
his relation ‘to God an obligation and a privilege, 
jointly with all his kindred, so that none could prose- 
cute his own spiritual interests apart and alone, but 
only in fellowship with all. Every blessing coming 
from God was a common property, and its separate 
and solitary enjoyment by the individual was impos- 
sible. No individual could maintain his own personal 
relation to God as a separate and independent obliga- 
tion, for God dealt with the race as He had formed 
it, not as a sum of independent units without social 
coherence, but a unity related to God by a common 
and indivisible obligation. The moral and spiritual 
economy designed for the race was adapted to their 
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natural constitution in all respects. We have seen 
that such is the nature of the social constitution of 
mankind, that their internal coherence could only be 
maintained by their common subjection to a recog- 
nised Head; and that their external relations, as in 
all subordinate associations of men, could only be 
maintained by a responsible Representative. And 
it were without all ground in reason to demand a 
different economy when man is to be treated as a 
religious being. For a religious end especially was 
he created, and his constitution primarily adapted to 
that end, and it is not for a moment to be imagined, 
that his religion is to be imposed upon him in a form 
which shall do violence to his native constitutign. 
According to the constitution of the race as a unity, 
its relation to God, which is an external relation, can 
only be maintained through a responsible Representa- 
tive, that Representative being one of themselves, 
having no interest separate from all his kin. This 
economy was designed to secure the perfect fellowship 
and eternal happiness of all as one holy family, in 
which no separate interest, and therefore no selfish- 
ness, could have place. It cannot be denied that as 
Adam was a fallible being and possessed of entire 
freedom of will, the possible danger to his, posterity 
was incalculably great. But it is not hard to show 
that this economy, which placed the welfare of the 
race in the hands of one, and suspended it upon the 
steadfastness of his single will, was the only economy 
at once just and good. 
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Adam alone of all the race was endowed with the 
personal qualities, and the perfect liberty to which a 
direct personal responsibility could justly attach. He 
alone at the beginning of his life was placed in im- 
mediate, conscious relation to God, and in a right re- 
lation to God consciously maintained, is the eternal 
happiness of man placed. Introduced into life in the 
perfection of manhood, he was capable of all physical 
and intellectual exercise which his relation to God 
and his own well-being might demand. In the per- 
fection of a pure conscience he could apprehend and 
honour the rectitude of the Divine sovereignty, and 
the riches of the Divine bounty ; he was in a condi- 
tion from the very first to understand the nature of 
his relation to God, and the high and holy purpose of 
his being ; he was capable of the clear perception of 
the obligations attached to his existence, and of their 
perfect justice and rectitude ; and he had the con- 
sciousness of possessing, in the gifts and endowments 
of his native constitution, the necessary power, and 
in his external relations, the necessary conditions of 
their full and perfect discharge. The first germ of 
human thought vivified in his mind, indigenous and 
free. All mental processes, all human emotions, had 
their beginning there, their sole exciting causes being 
the immediate fellowship of his holy and beneficent 
Creator, and the perception of those glorious works 
which God had pronounced “very good.” Altogether 
independent of created authority, of traditionary senti- 
ment, free from prejudices, from the influence of 
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public opinion, of current maxims, or anything in his 
nature out of harmony with his relations and environ- 
ments—master of himself in the pure freedom of his 
will, with dominion over all things about him—he 
might justly be held responsible for the right use of 
his powers, for the fulfilment of the great purpose of 
his creation, and so for securing his own well-being 
for ever. And only under such conditions could per- 
sonal responsibility be reckoned just and reasonable. 
To hold a moral being responsible for his own well- 
being, and yet to withhold a single element of per- 
sonal competency, or to subject him to any necessary 
restraint upon his liberty, or to leave him in ignorance 
of anything upon which his well-being depended, 
were oppression. The economy of human nature and 
the economy of the Divine government rendered it 
impossible that any human being after Adam should 
possess the personal competency, or be placed in the 
condition necessary to a just exercise of personal re- 
sponsibility. It could not be thought just that the 
infant newly born should be held responsible for its 
own well-being. If personal responsibility be taken 
in its true and proper sense, every human being 
should be held responsible for his own happiness 
throughout his whole existence. But this has been 
designedly made impossible to any human being since 
Adam. It would also follow that he had no respon- 
sibility, for the welfare of any other but himself. 
The result must be that every infant perish at its 
birth, and the continuance of the race is impossible. 
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If every one is to be responsible for himself, it follows 
that no one need be responsible for another. But if 
the child is to live, and grow, and be happy, there 
must be responsibility for its care somewhere. And 
if there be, such responsibility is, like Adam’s, repre- 
sentative and vicarious. It is obvious that personal 
responsibility, constituted as man is, would be unjust, 
oppressive, and destructive, and that representative 
responsibility alone is adapted to the nature and con- 
dition of man. Even although it comprehend— 
perhaps we ought to say because it comprehends— 
the issues of eternity to every soul, any other form of 
responsibility is impossible, as wholly unsuited to the 
necessities of the case. Yet it is because of compre- 
hending the religious and eternal interests of man, 
that the evangelical view of the relation of Adam to 
his posterity is objected against. But this, no doubt, 
was its primary design, everything else being of 
subordinate importance. It is unquestionably just 
that responsibility should rest only where the capa- 
city for its discharge rests. In Adam alone was 
lodged the necessary capacity, and no other member 
of the race could ever be justly chargeable with 
maintaining his own personal relation to God by the 
fulfilment of its obligations, for upon no other was the 
necessary competency and liberty ever bestowed. 
Justice and goodness alike required that the obliga- 
tion should be attached to the moral competency and 
liberty. The liberty to choose his own religion was 
not provided for in the constitution of man. From 
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the nature of the case it was chosen for him before he 
was capable of exercising any judgment in the matter. 
Every parent would feel the obligation to instruct his 
child in the knowledge of God, in the mediation of 
the covenant Head, and in the duties arising out of 
it. Nor could this be regarded as forestalling the free 
judgment and action of the child. It never, in an 
unfallen state, could have arisen as a question of 
speculation whether there was a God, and whether 
he were to be worshipped, or how, or how man’s 
relation to Him was to be maintained. It was evi- 
dently provided from the first that the relation of the 
parent should rule that of the child. The parental 
relation was designed to influence the eternal well- 
being of the child ; and he was under obligation, for 
the sake of the child, and with a view to his eternal 
happiness, to use his best efforts to direct the whole 
current of his thoughts in its strength to the living 
God. Here was responsibility for the child, within 
certain limits, laid upon every parent—-a responsibility 
of like nature with that of Adam, but with more 
limited issues ; because, failing the parent, the neces- 
sary instruction might have been imparted by another. 
The principle of vicarious responsibility belongs con- 
stitutionally to our social nature. In the appoint- 
ment of Adam to be a covenant head to his posterity, 
and to transact in their name with God, there was 
nothing arbitrary, either as affecting Adam or his 
posterity. As affecting Adam himself, his represen- 
tative character added no duty to his own proper 
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personal obligation. The destiny of the race was, by 
the will of God, suspended upon the discharge or 
failure of his own personal obligation to God—an 
obligation imperative upon him, whether he had pos- 
terity or not. And in thus connecting the moral 
condition and destiny of posterity with that of Adam, 
we are not to infer an unaccountable act of mere sove- 
reignty, on the part of God; for reason itself teaches 
us that, considering the constitution of man, and the 
established order of God’s providence, this was the 
only arrangement, consistent with justice and good- 
ness, or which could afford him a probability of 
human well-being and happiness. Could it be re- 
garded as just to suspend the eternal happiness of 
any being upon an act, or course of action, which his 
Creator, by His deliberate and designed arrangements, 
had made impossible to him? The responsible head- 
ship of an official representative is demonstrably the 
only expedient which could comprehend, within a rela- 
tion of moral accountability to God, the whole life of 
all men. It is in accordance with right reason to 
suppose that there is some way of connecting man 
from his infancy by some bond of responsibility with 
the righteous moral Governor of the universe ; for 
no moral relation can exist which does not involve 
moral obligation. And we have no ground whatever, 
in reason or scripture, to believe that God acts to- 
wards the infancy of man upon any occult class of 
moral principles, distinct from those by which He 
rules his whole life. We believe that God has made 
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known to man, clearly and fully, the moral principles 
by which he is ruled and judged, and that there are 
none lying behind in dark and mysterious reservation. 
The principle of Representative Responsibility mani- 
festly rules, with decisive arbitration, in the social 
life of man, by the appointment of God, in accordance 
with human nature; and that principle bears with 
equal and intelligible effect upon the infancy as upon 
the maturity of man, and would have constituted a 
righteous ground for awarding happiness to infants, 
without supposing any indulgence to them because of 
their infancy, had it been possible for them to have 
died before the fall. And it was a righteous ground 
on which to include them within a moral govern- 
ment, partakers of its obligations and its rewards 
alike. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that we 
regard the original economy between God and man 
to have been an economy of mediatorship. That is 
the Divine economy still towards man ; and we see in 
this fact the sublime unity of the Divine government, 
never needing change of its fixed order, or of the 
principles of its administration, to accommodate it to 
the varying changes of created wills. If any social 
economy could secure to beings possessed of moral 
freedom perfect and permanent fellowship of right- 
eousness and happiness, this was the most certain, 
because it was adjusted with the most perfect accu- 
racy to the moral constitution and the moral 
relations of man, as a being possessed of a social 
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organisation, and of freedom of will. And when the 
abuse of that freedom brought wide-spread ruin, the 
very same economy was still resorted to, as we shall 
afterwards see, to redeem and restore; and has proved 
to be of unfailing efficacy, through a Mediator of in- 
fallible fidelity. In both cases, a common Head was 
necessary as a bond of union. In the case of the 
early economy, the first law of social life provided 
that the parental authority should cease as each 
child became the head of a family—‘a man shall 
leave his father and mother and be joined to his 
wife.” There would, by the operation of this law, 
have come a time when Adam would be without 
authority over his own immediate offspring. He 
could have no parental authority over the next gene- 
ration, nor any succeeding. He and Eve would be 
alone in the world, no bond of obligation uniting even 
their own children to them. And the same process 
must have left every pair of parents ultimately in the 
same condition, a natural operation of a natural law, 
rendering social organisation impossible, effecting the 
disintegration of every family as its members reached 
manhood. A common obligation to a common Head, 
possessed of magisterial authority, was the only 
remedy against such isolating influences. Adam 
stood between God and his posterity. He was God’s 
prophet, to receive Divine messages, laws, and ordi- 
nances, to communicate to the whole race. He was 
God’s priest, maintaining a representative ministra- 
tion of worship, and no doubt on the primeval 
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Sabbath, the day which the Lord had blessed, when 
He rested from His work, when, with universal con- 
sent, the whole living generation would utter their 
hearty and adoring Amen to the Hallelujah of their 
priest. He was their king, ruling for God, maintain- 
ing their civil incorporation, exercising a wise and 
beneficent authority by Divine right, and giving 
effectual and regulated action to the pregnant forces 
of countless free wills, by laws and institutions of 
infallible perfection. It were a mistake to suppose 
that. in an unfallen state there would be no need of 
authority, that the intuitions of a pure nature would 
spontaneously -act aright, without the direction or 
control of authoritative law. God gave law to Adam 
in Paradise. It is the way by which authority ex- 
presses itself. Adam’s dominion over the earth was 
not assumed by virtue of the imtuitive consciousness 
of his superiority to the other creatures. God’s 
authoritative act as Sovereign over all, in bestowing 
the dominion upon him, was his sole title to exercise 
it. Then the limitation of his natural liberty, and 
the limitation of his dominion also, were defined by 
the law prohibiting the use of the fruit of a particu- 
lar tree. Moreover, the prohibitory law was enforced 
not merely by the simple expression of authority, but 
by penalty also. The instincts and intuitions of man’s 
nature could not be the measure or the guage of the 
will of God. The will of God must express itself in 
order to be known. And it was the manifest 
economy of God towards man to give expression to 
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His will in laws to be communicated to Adam, 
and to be administered by him. Adam thus exercised 
all the mediatorial functions over the whole race, 
which Moses afterwards exercised over the tribes of 
Israel, and was thus “a figure of Him that was to 
come.” 

It is a pertinent question here, was there no place 
in this original economy for personal responsibility at 
all, or the action of individual consciences? The 
responsible maintenance of a right relation to God 
was exclusively vested in the representative of the 
race; but there was personal responsibility resting 
upon each member to respect the representative 
character of Adam, and to receive law at his 
mouth. Personal duty required compliance with the 
Divine order, with the whole civil and religious 
economy established under the supreme administra- 
tion of Adam. Personal responsibility was necessary 
to maintain the internal coherence of the race as a 
unity, by maintaining the reciprocal obligation be- 
tween parents and children, and for ruling the neces- 
sary sub-divisions of the race for orderly and 
harmonious action in all interests, civil and religious. 
Personal allegiance was due to Adam as the consti- 
tuted head, under God, of all authority, and through 
whom alone all communication between the race and 
God was to be maintained. And if this view of the 
relation of Adam to his posterity be just, mediator- 
ship is an original element of God’s government over 
man, maintained under all dispensations, and to be 
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maintained in perpetual force in the person of His 
adorable Son, a Priest-Mediator, “who is made not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the- 
power of an endless life.” 

Another point of vast importance demands our 
attention in this connexion, namely, the manner in 
which the responsibility of mankind to God has been 
affected by the fall of Adam. It must be kept in 
mind that the responsibility of the race to God was 
a corporate responsibility, the race being, by the 
Divine constitution, a moral unity, with a common 
obligation. This common obligation still inheres in 
the race, even after its responsible representative has 
violated its law. The original representative economy 
ceased with the defection of Adam, no provision 
having been made for a succession of representatives. 
The race cannot raise up a new representative, and 
God has not appointed one to maintain that first 
economy. ‘That economy ceases. But its original 
obligation to God being moral and righteous, still re- 
mains. ‘The curse of its violation is entailed upon 
the race legally and justly by the failure of the re- 
presentative. And justly and legally may God exact 
from all its members the declared penalty; for now, 
in defect of a representative to transact with God, 
every man must give account of himself to God. 
And men have reached the perilous dignity of their 
proud ambition, direct responsibility to God, when 
the fulfilment of its obligations has become a moral 
impossibility. The moral unity of the race has been 
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shattered. Anarchy has come with all its dividing 
and destructive forces, and the loss of harmony 
amongst mankind is a moral demonstration of 
estrangement from God. But rebellion does not ter- 
minate the relation between the righteous Sovereign 
and His subjects, although the relation is no longer 
one of reciprocal righteousness. His righteousness 
remaineth, although theirs has ceased; and, in 
vindication of public justice, He righteously exacts 
the penalty. And, in the interests of public justice 
amongst men, it is necessary to act upon the very 
same principle, not as a conventional arrangement, 
but of moral necessity. The unfaithfulness of an 
official head of an association abates no claim which 
any other party may have upon it——the individual 
members are responsible, even after the association 
has been resolved into its elements. This is the 
condition of the human race since the fall. No 
righteous claim of God has been abated by that event. 
The “condemnation has passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned ” in their representative. 
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ORIGINAL SIN. 


“ By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” 
Rom. v. 19. 


¥ the relation between Adam and his posterity be 
that covenant relation which made his obligation 

and theirs one and indivisible, as we have seen in the 
former discourse, then, his act in eating the forbidden 
fruit was a violation of the common obligation. It 
necessarily follows, upon the strictest principle of jus- 
tice, that the moral consequences to him and to them 
shall be the same. They are involved in a common 
sentence. No private member of any association, 
founded under proper sanction, can be permitted to 
repudiate the official acts of the representative. The 
interests of public justice forbid it. And we wish it 
to be remembered that we attach no importance to 
any merely arbitrary or conventional arrangements 
amongst men, for carrying out or guarding social 
interests, in the argument we have been prosecuting. 
We rely only upon those which are adopted in obedi- 
ence to the constitutional necessities of our social 
nature, and which adapt themselves to the ordinary 
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course of divine providence. The representative prin- 
ciple is not an invention of man. It is inseparable 
from his social constitution, and cannot be dispensed 
with without anarchy. Representative institutions 
are, therefore, the ordinance of God, and representative 
responsibility an established principle of His govern- 
ment. 

1. The act of Adam was not a merely personal, but 
also a representative act, necessarily and justly involvy- 
ing his whole constituency in all the legal consequen- 
ces defined by the original conditions of their relation 
to God. The unreasoning flippancy with which some 
object to their responsibility for the act of Adam, be- 
cause they had no part in choosing him as their repre- 
sentative, shows singular want of thought and of 
discriminating observation of the settled order of God’s 
providence. It is evident that when God Himself 
directly institutes a social organization, He always 
appoints either by special act or by an invariable 
natural order the ruling and representative Head. By 
an invariable natural order He appoints the head of 
every family throughout all generations, because the 
family is His own immediate institution, and He has 
made it impossible that its head should be elective by 
man. His Church is of His own institution, and He 
has appointed its representative head by His own 
sovereign act—His own Son, without the intervention 
of human election, The unity of the human race is 
His own immediate institution, and He appointed 
Adam its ancestor to be its representative and federal 
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head. And in this case also He rendered an elective 
appointment by man impossible, by the constitution 
which brought man into being in successive generations. 
Not having from the beginning contemporaneous ex- 
istence, consentaneous action was impossible. Their 
unity therefore, was made to depend upon a common 
head and upon his representative action. In the asso- 
ciations of men, which arise out of the necessities of 
social life, although the elective principle comes into 
operation, and men choose the heads and official re- 
presentatives according to their own judgment, still 
the representative principle prevails above the elective 
in all permanent associations. The electors are them- 
selves representatives. Each is acting for the others, 
his co-electors, as well as for himself, and binding 
them by his act. And if we shall take a state or 
nation with an electoral law of the widest diffusion, 
suppose manhood suffrage, even here the representative 
principle is mightier than the personal. For the electors 
are representatives, binding by their act the whole of the 
female as well as the minor population. Not only so, 
but every hour, after the electoral act has taken place, 
minors are arriving at majority, and are by law entitled 
to the elective franchise. And in a short time mul- 
titudes with the legal right of suffrage are debarred 
from its exercise, and must, in the interests of public 
order, submit to be governed by those who were chosen 
without their consent, and must of necessity accept of 
the rulers whom they found in possession of authority 
when they reached the electoral age. The purely 
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elective principle is of very narrow application, the 
representative is universal as society itself. It is the 
essential element of public order. And it extends to 
remote posterity by the same necessary law by which 
it affects so large a proportion of the existing popu- 
lation in every generation. Universal suffrage in any 
permanent association is a natural as well as a moral 
impossibility. The constitution of nature, and the 
course of providence, render it a matter of social jus- 
tice that one generation shall bind the succeeding, 
however remote, for good or evil. All legislation and 
all government proceeds upon this principle and can- 
not avoid it. The evil entailed upon the race has 
come upon us by the self-same principle, and its re- 
pudiation is impossible without the violation of the 
moral order upon which the stability of society depends. 
Our responsible relation to the first sin of Adam in 
no way depends upon our consent to his appointment 
as our covenant head any more than our responsible 
relation to the national debt of Great Britain, is 
affected by the fact that it was contracted without 
our personal consent, and before we were born. 

2. In order to understand the doctrine of original 
sin, it is necessary we should enquire into the nature 
of original righteousness, that is, the righteousness of 
the original condition and character of man as a 
moral being. Righteousness is properly a relative 
term, having reference to the maintenance of the 
relations of moral beings. Whereas holiness is a 
positive term expressive of a perfect moral nature. 
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Righteousness is that moral nature in action ruling 
the relations of moral beings. Holiness expresses the 
positive character of the moral being in himself, with- 
out respect to his relation to others. Righteousness 
expresses the character of his action within the sphere 
of his moral relations. All moral relations imply 
reciprocal obligations, and it is the province of 
righteousness to determine the nature and extent of 
those obligations on both sides of the relation, and to 
guarantee their due and proper discharge. Moral 
principles are moral qualities in action, and their 
sphere of action is in moral relations. Out of such 
relations their action would be impossible. And this 
is the first element to be taken ito account in 
considering the subject of man’s original righteousness. 
He found himself placed in a right moral relation to 
God, a relation righteous on the part of God to estab- 
lish, and righteous on the part of man to accept ; 
righteous in its objects both in respect of God and 
man ; righteous in the nature and extent of the obli- 
gation on either side. The moral fitness of the rela- 
tion is founded in the moral likeness between God 
and man, rendering mutual understanding and recip- 
rocal obligation possible. The same intellectual and 
moral qualities, and bearing the same names, are 
found in the human image, which are ascribed to 
God, whether on the authority of nature or of revela- 
tion. Without this, any moral relation between God 
and man would have been impossible. We can only 
know the nature of a divine attribute by the conscious 
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action of its counterpart in ourselves. Our moral 
qualities correspond to those in the divine nature, 
and are capable of responding to the action of the 
Divine. 

3. The fundamental relation between God and man 
as moral beings is most obviously that between sove- 
reign and subject—the relation of authority and 
obedience. Righteousness is the ruling principle of 
this relation, as well as its foundation. It determines 
the extent of the authority and of the obedience. 
The authority founded in the essential holiness of 
God is necessarily righteous. And when the holy 
God enters into relations with His own creature, the 
relation must necessarily be righteous, and be righte-— 
ously maintained on His part. The divine authority, 
therefore, righteously covers the whole extent of 
human capacity and of human capability—over the 
intellect, the will, the emotions, and the bodily 
action, ruling each according to its nature. And this 
is precisely what is asserted in the terms of the first ° 
and great commandment—‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” 
And this same authority claims to rule not only man’s 
relation to God, but also the inter-relations of man- 
kind—* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
While righteousness justly decrees that the require- 
ments of the sovereign authority shall extend to all » 
human power, it with equal justice decrees that its 
requirements shall be strictly limited to the measure 
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of human power, to the constitutional endowments in 
the first instance, but also to the utmost degree of 
improvement and expansion, which they may be 
capable of acquiring. ‘To require more would be op- 
pression. <T'o accept of less on the part of God would 
be to exempt some portion of human power from His 
own righteous jurisdiction, and therefore to abandon 
it to the danger of anarchical disorder and ruin in 
violation of the obligation essentially pertaining to 
righteous authority. On the other hand, a righteous 
obedience is the correlative of a righteous authority ; 
and the one must be the measure of the other. 
Righteousness on the part of the subject consists in 
strict conformity to the divine requirements to their 
full extent. To yield less would be to withhold part 
of God’s right, to refuse to acknowledge to its full 
extent the fundamental obligation of his relation to 
God; and to measure the amount of his obedience, 
not by the standard of the divine authority, but of his 
own will. Such procedure must necessarily result in 
a fatal disturbance of his relation to God, with the loss 
of all its benefits. 

Further, righteousness on the part of God as sove- 
reign, when he demands the whole amount of human 
capacity, with the whole energy of every power, obliges 
Him to afford the necessary conditions for the spon- 
taneous exercise of every power; that is, to supply 
suitable objects and to provide suitable occasion. And 
man is obliged, by the terms of his relation to God as 
a subject, to employ his powers up to the full extent 
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of their free capacity upon the objects and occasions 
provided. Failure on the part of man thus to employ 
his powers as the occasion for their activity arises is 
a failure in his righteousness, that is, it is sin. He 
has broken his obligation, and his relation to God no 
longer exists on its original footing. But although 
man’s righteousness thus comes to an end, the righte- 
ousness of God remains unchanged, and abates none 
of its demands, and cannot abate them until all its 
honours have been secured. Righteousness knows no 
degrees ; there is no intermediate stage between 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

4. In the relation between God and man at first, 
as ever after, the righteous authority of God expressed 
itself in definite form of law and commandment. And 
it may be asked, as it has been, “ What is the purpose 
of law to unfallen man?” What need of government 
over man at all? If he were constitutionally perfect 
might not his nature be left to 1ts own spontaneous 
action without danger of error or disorder? Would 
not the constitutional impulses and native intuitions 
with sufficient certainty determine their own proper 
action upon their own proper objects, so as perfectly 
to fulfil the purpose of their being? Why is law 
necessary to a moral being such as man in his original _ 
state of constitutional perfection ? 

In the first place, it seems the only way to awaken 
the consciousness at once of a moral relation and of a 
moral faculty. Authority and obedience, as we have 
seen, are related ideas—the one cannot exist without 
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the other. Their first existence and their first action 
are simultaneous. No subject, no sovereign ; no 
sovereign, no subject. The assertion of authority and 
the recognition of the authority acted simultaneously 
in their first action. The assertion of authority on 
the part of God awoke the first consciousness of a 
moral nature in man. Man could not have had the 
consciousness of a moral nature until conscious of a 
moral relation, for the action of moral powers is im- 
possible apart from moral relation, as vision is impossible 
without an object presented to the eye. The instant 
of God’s assertion of authority over man was the 
instant of the generation of moral consciousness. The 
command was more than a test, it was the initiation 
of man’s moral life. 

In the next place, law was necessary in order to 
mark the distinction between constitutional action 
and moral obedience. If these were co-ordinate in 
power and co-incident in action there would be nothing 
by which to distinguish them from each other. It 
was necessary that man should feel from the beginning 
that there was a power in his nature stronger than 
mere constitutional action, and with the right to con- 
trol it. To this power divine authority addressed 
itself, calling it imto action, and the form in which 
the divine authority expressed itself was the most de- 
finite, and least liable to misinterpretation, which it 
could possibly assume, namely, a distinct prohibition. 
It is evident that there was no way in which authority 
could be exercised, so as to distinguish it from the 
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force of constitutional law, but by imposing a limita- 
tion upon constitutional action. There seems to be 
no way by which to impart to man the idea of autho- 
rity, and to generate that of subordination or obedience, 
but by laying some restriction upon the exercise of his 
natural powers, limiting his natural liberty, and so to 
make him feel that he was under a law superior to the 
force of constitutional tendencies; and thus obedi- 
ence to the one and to the other would stand over 
against each other in marked distinction. He thus 
learned that he was not merely a “natural man,” but 
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a ‘spiritual man” also, a subject of moral govern- 
ment. And a little consideration will show us that 
the prohibition of the fruit of a particular tree was no 
mere arbitrary act of sovereign authority, as if any 
one thing would serve as a test of obedience as well 
as any other. I am disposed to regard this prohi- 
bition as the very first act of moral authority of which 
Adam was conscious, the practical beginning of the 
moral relation between God and man. And as pro- 
hibition is the most definite form of commandment, it 
was the simplest and most easy of understanding, and 
best suited for his earliest lesson in morals. Besides, 
the test not being a required act, which a single effort 
of will might have accomplished at once, but a re- 
quired abstinence from a course of action, was better 
fitted than any other to sustain the habitual conscious- 
ness of subjection to divine authority, and to train and 
discipline his moral powers in persistent superiority to 
merely constitutional action. And of all things it was 
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most suitable that the prohibition should address the 
prime necessity of his nature, the appetite for food, 
the most imperative and regular in its recurrence, and 
yet only to affect the desire for variety. 

Again law was necessary to prepare him to resist 
temptation. Sin was already in the universe, and 
sinful beings were at liberty, God’s time for dealing 
conclusively with sin and sinners not having yet come. 
They were traversing His creation, and would certainly 
be attracted by this new creature, and with the malig- 
nity of sin would seek to compass his destruction. 
Man is warned. He has been placed under discipline, 
he has been taught of God the necessity of self-control, 
and continual apprehension of the authority and judg- 
ment of God. He has been taught that the constitu- 
tional tendencies of his nature must be controlled by 
his moral powers, and he has thus been led to guard 
the very avenue through which it was possible for the 
tempter to assail him. The highest exertion of his 
moral power was resistance to the constitutional 
tendencies of his nature. But resistance to sin is 
higher still, the highest exercise of moral power. In 
resisting sin and mastering it, he would have fellow- 
ship with God as in everything else. 

5. It is conceivable that Adam’s consciousness of 
intellectual power may have preceded by an appre- 
ciable interval his consciousness of moral power. His 
sense-perception would act in the instant of the pre- 
sentation of sensible objects; and his intelligence 
would possibly first awake to the perception of the 
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relations in which he found himself placed to the 
natural objects around him. Even his first conscious- 
ness of relation to God may have been of a purely 
intellectual character. He may have felt God to be 
his superior in wisdom and knowledge, his all-perfect 
Instructor in the nature and relations of his wonder- 
ful environments. And it is possible he may have 
undergone some previous intellectual training before 
he was made aware of his moral relation to God, and 
before his sense of moral obligation awoke, and that 
considerable intellectual progress had been necessary 
to enable him to apprehend the highest of all his 
relations, and the most important purpose of his 
bemg. The facts of the case seem to warrant this 
supposition. For it is evident he must have had 
some knowledge of the relation of cause and effect, 
in order to understand that a painful consequence 
would attach to eating the forbidden fruit. He must 
have known the distinction between mortality and 
immortality, to know the meaning of death. And he 
must have learned that immortality was not a con- 
stitutional quality of his nature, in order to realise the 
possibility of its loss. And he must have understood 
the high place of superiority which his intelligence 
gave him over all things around him, when formally 
invested with dominion over all the earth. 

Man’s relation to God still further involves the fact 
that God not only manifests Himself as righteous, 
but also as beneficent and kind. And when his 
benefits are received and valued as expressions of 
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beneficence and kindness, the responsive affections of 
gratitude and love instantly spring into being ; for 
only in an unnatural state of the moral relations, and 
in a perverted state of the moral nature can they fail 
in such response. The rigidly defined distance be- 
tween the sovereign and the subject is felt to be 
diminished, when the rigorous exaction of right is felt 
to be coincident with the most generous benevolence, 
and a strictly measured obedience is fragrant with the 
perfume of gratitude and love. And these affections 
are also elements in man’s original righteousness, 

6. We are now prepared, I trust, with some clear- 
ness to understand the nature of original sin. We 
have seen that the manifest purpose of moral prin- 
ciples is to regulate moral relations, and could have 
no action, and therefore, no existence 'in a being ex- 
isting out of all relation, were the existence of such a 
being conceivable. Moral relations, that is the rela- 
tions of moral beings with reciprocal obligations, and 
responsive sensibilities are necessary to the action of 
moral principles. Dissolve the relation or disturb it, 
and the principle which ruled it no longer applies. 
The condition of its proper action no longer exists, 
Nothing can act agreeably to its nature unless within 
those relations to which its action is adapted. The 
eye is adapted to light, and can only act in light. 
Remove it from its proper relation to light and its 
natural action is no longer possible. The relation of 
reciprocal obligation between God and man was 
broken by the first sin of Adam, because the act of 
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eating the forbidden fruit violated the obligation upon 
which the maintenance of the relation depended. 
The relation being broken, the principles which ruled 
it have lost their proper sphere of action. When 
Adam was separated by a righteous judgment of God 
from his original relation, obedience was no longer 
possible to him; for obedience is impossible to the 
man who is undergoing punishment. Adam is driven 
into punishment, a discrowned monarch, in sin and 
shame. But his condemnation was that of the whole 
race, whose representative he was. His relation to 
God determined theirs. Every child born after the 
sentence of Adam’s expulsion from his original relation 
to God, is of legal and righteous necessity born under 
that sentence, because of his original relation to Adam, 
by whose act, under the original terms and conditions 
of his relation to God, he is legally bound. He comes 
into the world, not within the relation within which 
original righteousness exists and acts, but under the 
legal entail of Adam’s first sin. There is no longer 
to man a relation of reciprocal obligation to God. 
This essential condition of original righteousness being 
lost, all other elements, being dependent upon it are 
of necessity wanting. Obedience, which is the right- 
eousness of a subject, is in the nature of the case 
impossible to one under sentence of condemnation. 
The sentence took effect the moment the sin was 
committed. It took speedy effect upon the conscience 
of Adam. The curse of a new-born terror and shame 
drove him to an unreasoning and ineffectual attempt 
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at concealment from God. And sin, and shame, and 
the death terror have swept their desolating tide over 
the hearts and consciences of men ever since. Re- 
sponsibly involved in the first sin of Adam by the 
inevitable operation of the original law of representa- 
tive responsibility, men are born out of that relation 
to God to which alone original righteousness could 
belong. Our relation to God, therefore, is that of 
Adam after the fall. Our state of condemnation is a 
derived state, derived from our responsible relation to 
Adam. It is a state acquired not by our personal 
act, but original to us as a race whose moral state 
has been determined for us by the act of our repre- 
sentative head. The obligation to obedience still 
remains, but man is separated from the relation in 
which obedience is possible. The duties of citizen- 
ship belong to every citizen; but the criminal shut 
up in prison is cut off from the possibility of fulfilling 
the duties of his proper relation to the state. Until 
his relation as a citizen has been. restored, the duties 
of citizenship are impossible to him. Man is without 
that relation to God in which righteous obedience 
is possible; he is, therefore, without original right- 
eousness. 

7. This want of original righteousness is the cause 
of the corruption of nature and of all actual trans- 
gressions which proceed from it. The distinction 
between the want of original righteousness and the 
corruption of our nature is clearly recognised by the 
Westminster divines. And it is this corruption of 
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human nature which is commonly called original sin. 
It is the sinful tendency which develops itself in 
actual transgression with the earliest consciousness of 
man, a tendency invariably manifesting itself in every 
human being, and which therefore we are entitled to 
infer to be inherent in human nature, derived upon it 
since the fall. That tendency which a man brings 
into the world with him may well be regarded as 
natural and original to him. Yet it is as having its 
origin in Adam (so that man had no experience of 
righteousness before sin—sin was their original ex- 
perience), and descending to his posterity that it is 
termed original sin. The whole history of human 
nature is a sufficient vindication of the doctrine of the 
Word of God upon this subject, admitting of no 
rational interpretation upon any other hypothesis. 
That all men, in all generations, should sin—that it 
is not felt as imposing a restraint upon natural ap- 
petites or passions to sin, but simply to obey a natural 
impulse, needing no exhortations from others, no legal 
compulsion, no inducements beyond their own gratifi- 
cation, no penalties against abstinence from sin, or 
violations of its claims, no special institutions to sus- 
tain it or to propagate it, no rewards for its greater 
ageravations as favourable to the well-being of society. 
Nothing of all this. But, on the contrary, the science 
of jurisprudence has for its object the devising and 
systematising the best modes of restraining and con- 
trolling and punishing sin when it assumes the aspect 
of crime against man. All legislation, all government, 
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all the prudential arrangements of social order, our 
whole system of social and political economy, assume 
that there is a universal tendency to crime, and adapt 
their procedure to check or restrain its course, to 
counteract or to extirpate it. What but a natural 
tendency, ever consolidating into fixed habits, could 
possess such force, such uniform action, such inexor- 
able persistency ? And what more rational account 
of its origin can be given than that it comes down by 
hereditary descent from the fallen ancestor of our race? 
But still the question may be asked, How did Adam 
himself become corrupt in his nature? Keeping in 
mind the fact that moral powers and moral prin- 
ciples can only act within moral relations, the char- 
acter of their action will depend upon the character 
of those relations. If our own moral nature is 
perfect, and those to whom we stand in moral relation 
are perfect, the action of our moral powers will be 
perfect. But if our moral relations are not perfect, 
our moral powers cannot have perfect action. Adam 
had a twofold moral relation to sustain, one towards 
God and one towards Eve—Eve also representing 
posterity. If we suppose Adam to possess moral 
powers of sufficient perfection to maintain a relation 
of reciprocal obligation with Eve and with his posterity 
unfallen, and that his moral capacity was limited to 
the requirements of that sphere of relation, and that 
he was met by equal powers in the other side of the 
relation, then his powers and theirs would be sustained 
by their mutual action, at their natural and normal 
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level. No cause of deterioration could be imagined 
to arise in such circumstances. But suppose Adam 
in his original relation to God, endowed with powers 
capable of indefinite advancement, and ever being led 
upward by fellowship with God, his powers ever con- 
sciously sustained at their highest level of spontaneous 
energy, there must ever be conscious expansion of 
capacity with perfect satisfaction at every stage of 
advancement. Apprehending perfections in God not 
to be found in the creature, the action of his mind 
towards God rises to the measure of his apprehension 
of the Divine perfection. His admiration of the per- 
fections of God and his reverence for them, must rise 
far above any similar feelings which he has ever ex- 
perienced towards man. ‘Turning from his fellowship 
with God, from his contemplation of God, to the ex- 
ercises of human fellowship, and to the contemplation 
of human qualities, he feels that he has made a de- 
scent, that his powers have not the same lofty exer- 
cise, the same intensity of satisfaction, or the same 
consciousness of advancement. Suppose that suddenly 
his relation to God changes, so as to render his former 
fellowship with God impossible, that qualities in God 
which were once his admiration and delight, have now 
become objects of terror and aversion—here is a posi- 
tive deterioration of the action of his powers. There 
is no longer the same spontaneous energy, for the ob- 
ject which called it forth and sustained it is no longer 
present, the proper relation necessary to the energy 
no longer exists. We all know that there are experi- 
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ences proper to certain relations, and peculiar to’ 
them. Change the relation and the experience 
changes; it cannot be transferred to any other relation. 
The human relation cannot afford the experience 
which the Divine supplied. The human relation is 
the lower, and its experience is lower. Now suppose 
Adam confined to the lower experience exclusively, 
the higher exercises, of which he has had experience, 
and for which he is still conscious of possessing the 
natural capacity, of necessity cease. He is now con- 
fined to such action of his powers as a lower relation 
affords. That relation does not afford occasion for the 
highest spontaneous exercise of which his nature is 
capable. The moral powers separated from their 
highest relation, and yet possessing undying vitality, 
must act, and act within the relations still left to 
them. But both sides of the lower relation have un- 
dergone the same privation, and have fallen to the 
level of imperfect moral action. The one cannot 
sustain the other. They cannot rise above the level 
of their mutual relation—their powers cannot rise by 
any native force within them above the level of the 
relations in which they are placed. They cannot 
carry down with them, in their sad descent, the 
loftier experience of their original relation. The 
highest and most perfect exercises of their nature 
being impossible, their gradual deterioration becomes 
inevitable. Only ina relation of reciprocal righteous- 
ness with God, can our moral powers have their most 
perfect energy sustained. In every lower relation the 
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powers are kept compulsorily beneath their natural 
capacity. The lower exercises become habitual, and 
man proves himself to be fallen indeed. And still 
the tradition lingers in the conscience of something 
better, a noble heritage lost, an honourable rank for- 
feited, and a happy experience turned into gall and 
wormwood. We are conscious of a capacity for ad- 
miring something more perfectly beautiful than any- 
thing we have ever seen. We are conscious of a 
power of loving beings more perfect in excellence than 
any we have ever known. We can form to ourselves 
ideals more perfect than any of the realities of human 
life we have ever seen. Only bring the objects into 
the proper and suitable relation to our minds and 
hearts, and our powers and affections will rise respon- 
sive to their true affinities, and enjoy a new experi- 
ence. But the change to a better experience can 
only follow upon a change in our moral relations. 
This connection between relation and experience was 
illustrated in the circumstances by which the fall of 
Adam was accomplished. It was effected by the ob- 
trusion upon him of a new relation—a relation neces- 
sarily suggesting a new experience—a source of ex- 
perience different from that to which he had been 
accustomed. Accepting of the new relation, admit- 
ting it as a new influence presenting new motives of 
action, the listening to new arguments, the sugges- 
tion of a new ambition, the hint of a ground of mis- 
trust, the speculation of a novel effect of an article of 
food, here was a new experience arising from the for- 
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mation of a new social relation. He accepted this 
new relation because of its apparent fitness to accom- 
plish for him all and more than all, and by a speedier 
process, which he had been taught to expect from 
God. Accepting this relation as of better promise to 
fulfil for him the end of his being, his relation to God 
was necessarily superseded, as the effect of recognising 
another authority. 

8. It will, therefore, appear evident how, by a 
natural and intelligible process, the corruption of our 
fallen nature must go on from generation to genera- 
tion. Every child is placed at his birth within 
immediate relation to those already fallen. His 
moral powers, from their earliest exercise, are re- 
stricted to the low level of those around him. They 
cannot, in the nature of things, rise in their action 
above the level of their perceived moral relations. 
A still increasing degradation must be the natural 
effect, unless some new influence interpose. And as 
the moral is the governing portion of our nature, its 
corrupt misrule must, of necessity, affect injuriously 
the whole nature. Nor can anything change this 
experience but a change of relation. So long as the 
same objective relation continues, so long must the 
same subjective effects continue. And hence, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, when God would re- 
store a man’s moral nature and character, He gra- 
ciously forms for him a new relation, bringing him to 
the knowledge of His Son Jesus Christ, and into a 
vital union with Him. This new moral relation, 
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-immediately on its apprehension by the sinner, elicits 
a new moral action in the soul. It rises above its 
former level, drawn upward and sustained by the 
moral perfection to which it attaches itself. Our 
powers are affected in their character by the character 
of the objects to which they stand related. A pure 
object secures the purity of their action. An impure 
object corrupts and defiles, when the mind is in such 
a relation to it as lays itself open to its influence. 
There may be the relation of benevolence, but not of 
dependence, without contracting impurity. 

Still this connection between character and relation 
does not account for the whole of the phenomena. 
For suppose the child to be born with a tendency of 
nature to that which is pure, as strong as its natural 
instincts and appetites, why should not that tendencyrule 
all its relations, rather than be ruled or counteracted 
by them? Why does it not shew the same natural 
affinity for good as for evil? And if it be true that 
it is naturally good and pure, how does it come that 
there is not a prevalence of good over evil, or, at all 
events, a greater prevalence than actually obtains ? 
How does it happen that a natural tendency is so hard 
to foster? Is it not the experience of mankind that 
the grand difficulty, with all other natural tendencies, 
is to control them and direct them? Whether in 
the cultivation of plants, or the taming of animals, or 
the training of the human mind, we find we have to 
deal with natural tendencies ;.and it requires the 
utmost skill and labour to control these natural ten- 
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dencies. They require no fostering. Only let them 
alone, and they will find their own natural channel, 
without help or counsel. How 1s it to be accounted 
for, if the moral tendency of human nature is natu- 
rally good, that it does not invariably obey its native 
impulse, as all other natural tendencies do? And all 
must acknowledge that, so far is this from being the 
case, the most difficult of all problems is felt to be 
the pure moral training of a child. Its natural ten- 
dencies are the difficulty to be contended with. 
There is no rational way of accounting for such facts, 
but that which Divine revelation affords, that the na- 
tural tendency to sin belongs to man since the fall of 
Adam. All the phenomena accord with this account, 
and are wholly unaccountable by any other hypothesis. 
A natural tendency to good, resulting uniformly in 
evil, from one generation to another, throughout the 
whole history of man, would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Divine procedure in all other depart- 
ments of His works—unlike everything else within 
the range of our observation or experience. It would 
not be more unreasonable to say, that water had a 
natural tendency to flow upward ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the rivers invariably flow downward. ‘The fact 
of the universal prevalence of sin can only be ac- 
counted for, rationally and philosophically, as the 
Word of God accounts for it, namely, that it is in- 
herent in human nature in its fallen condition, 
Were holiness the natural tendency of human nature, 
its inherent quality, there can be no reason assigned 
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for the absence of its effects. Were univeral right- 
eousness the characteristic of mankind, all men would 
feel that the most philosophical way of accounting 
for the fact would be to refer it to a native inherent 
tendency in the race; and no philosophical account 
of a universal fact, in relation to human conduct, can 
be given but by assuming a universal tendency. 

9. There is one way pre-eminently in which a holy 
natural tendency might be expected to manifest itself, 
namely, in delighting in God. Every holy moral 
being must feel that his true and strongest affinity is 
with the pure and eternal source from which he has 
sprung. He would feel a relation of mutual love with 
God to be the one relation, upon which supremely his 
happiness and perfection, in the present as well as in 
the future, all depended. The subordinate relations 
of his moral life derive all their suitableness to con- 
tribute in any measure to his perfection and happi- 
ness, from the fact of their occupying a like relation with 
himself, to the all-perfect source of all good. Would 
not the natural tendency of such a being be to 
gravitate towards the attraction of this, his original 
affinity ? Would not his heart as naturally seek after 
God, and attach its affection to Him, “as the hart 
panteth after the water brooks?” Would he not feel 
fellowship with God to be the one necessity of his 
nature—necessary to the highest action of all his 
powers—the one essential condition of his perfection 
and happiness? Separation from God would paralyse 
every moral feeling, leaving it without the only con- 
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dition under which it would have its perfect action ; 
and as it is perfect only in its perfect action, the loss 
or privation of this must of necessity be followed by a 
deterioration of its proper quality. Now, is it neces- 
sary to ask, whether the human mind, from its ear- 
liest consciousness, or from the period at which it 
first hears of God and learns His character, turns to 
Him with the spontaneous force of a natural tendency, 
resenting and resisting like a river, whatever would 
oppose or impede its natural course? Surely the 
head-waters of such a tendency, ever welling forth 
from their source, would, by the force of their accu- 
mulated volume at the point of obstruction, sweep it 
before them, that they might flow on in their natural 
channel. But, alas! no such experience as this is 
familiar to man; and surely, if it were natural, it 
would be familiar. The affirmation of the Word of 
God on the natural tendency of the human mind, in 
regard to its estimate of God and its feeling towards 
Him, is terribly emphatic,—‘ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” Is this strong statement war- 
ranted by the facts of the case? If it be true it must 
be observably so. A universal fact of human nature 
can only become patent, as a universal fact of human 
life and character. A universal sentiment can only 
prove itself by a universal practice. What is the 
practical evidence of the universality of this senti- 
ment of enmity against God? Why this—that “the 
carnal mind,” which is just human nature as it is, 
“is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
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be.” There is a natural impossibility in the case, 
because the tendency runs in the opposite direction— 
that is against the law of God, His moral law. But 
that law is the very test of man’s feelings towards 
God Himself. It presents his character to man in 
its most observable features, and as men feel towards 
His character, in other words, towards the qualities 
of His nature they feel towards Himself. Is it then 
a universal fact, that men are spontaneously subject- 
ing themselves to the law of God, as the law of love, 
and the law of authority? Is it held in universal 
honour? Is it the channel in which the tendencies 
of human nature spontaneously flow? Does it deter- 
mine, by universal consent, the pursuits and the 
pleasures of mankind, and the manner and spirit in 
which they are conducted? Is not the opposite of 
all this notoriously true? Men are satisfied to live 
in a state of separation from God. They are repelled 
by the holiness of His nature and character. This is. 
the most marked and most terrible feature of human 
corruption, this natural aversion to God. To feel 
this repulsion, to feel His government and law irksome 
and oppressive, to feel that we have more liberty and 
enjoyment in disregarding His laws than in obeying 
them, that His pleasure or displeasure, have no deter- 
mining influence upon our conduct, and is no admit- 
ted element in our principles of action—this is sin in 
its most awful and defiant form. The festering and 
loathsome corruption of debased appetites and pas- 
sions would have no moral character at all, and 
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therefore no demerit and no guilt, if it did not spring 
from enmity against God. It is impossible to pre- 
tend that the natural bent of the human mind is to 
rejoice in God, His being and perfections, and to re- 
joice in the manner in which we are affected by His 
being what He is, in His nature and character. There 
is observable every where a desire to present to our- 
selves, under a modified aspect, those Divine attri- 
butes which are supposed to bear with the greatest 
severity against human offences, and to bring out into 
more conspicuous prominence those qualities which 
are supposed to be more lenient, more indulgent, or 
less restrictive. There is the most blind impatience 
with the representation of the relation of God to 
mankind as a Sovereign. It cannot be tolerated that 
He should rule with perfect justice, rendering to 
every one a just recompense of reward. A violation 
or relaxation of justice seems of no account, if only 
the offender may escape. The perfection of the Divine 
character, and the honour of the Divine govern- 
ment, are much less important interests in the eyes of 
many than that a sinner should enjoy his sins with 
impunity. God can only be regarded as a Father too 
kind to punish; and, in his dealings with offenders, 
mercy alone is to be thought of. Justice has no 
place ; and this is a natural tendency of the mind of 
fallen man. Every sinner naturally wishes to escape 
punishment, no matter what interests of truth and 
justice may suffer in the universe. He does not feel 
this to be any concern of his. He thinks of himself; 
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and as he has no interests which could be beneficially 
affected by his being left in the hand of justice, but 
rather the contrary, he would be glad to be out of its 
jurisdiction altogether, and to be left to any attribute 
that will take no account of his sins, but secure for 
him free scope for the whole measure of enjoyment 
of which he feels himself to be constitutionally 
capable. 

10. Such views of God are as unphilosophical as 
they are impious. To suppose that there are some 
attributes in the Divine nature whose action is im- 
possible except by their superseding the action of 
others, is to represent God as out of harmony with 
Himself—His attributes inconsistent with each other. 
This is to represent Him as an imperfect being. It 
is to represent those attributes, which are of clearly 
definite action, as subordinate to those which are of 
indefinite action. No philosophic moralist could 
attempt to defend such a position as this. And 
therefore some have endeavoured to reduce all the 
moral attributes of God to one, and to say that love 
is the perfection of justice. It were as philosophically 
vain as to attempt to reduce the qualities of matter 
to one. Such views are without warrant, either of 
reason or of Scripture. Only by the decrees of 
justice can there be any definite rights; only under 
the sanction of justice can any rights be enforced. 
According to such views of God, He can have no 
rights as from His creatures, no claim upon their 
homage or service, beyond the natural prompting of 
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their own hearts. He may neither prescribe duties 
nor enforce them. He may not avenge any insult 
offered to Himself ; and He cannot be said to have a 
government against which offence could be committed. 
Take away justice in its true and proper sense, and 
there is no principle of government left, no ascertain- 
able distinction between right and wrong, no ground 
of either reward or punishment, no plea for the use 
of the terms, for they represent nothing real. God is 
held obliged to provide for the eternal happiness of 
all His creatures, whatever their character may have 
been. That pain does arise within the administra- 
tion of His Providence cannot be denied ; but then 
it 1s purely salutary and corrective, not punitive, and 
no purely punitive suffering can ever be inflicted by 
God. The whole nature of morals is changed by such 
views. Sin appears a very light thing, only to be re- 
pudiated for its disturbance of the harmony of human 
relations. But it does not possess sufficient demerit 
to disturb man’s relation to God, or to intercept the 
flow of His unfailing tenderness and love. He never 
ceases to be the sinner’s Father. The sinner needs 
no regeneration and no adoption to make him a child 
of God. He is exhorted to believe that he is a child 
of God, and never can be disowned of God—that sin 
has no effect upon the relation—that God cannot be. 
angry, and that Justice, in its proper nature, does not 
enter as an element into God’s treatment of mankind. 
When God is thus represented to men, without 
justice, without the right to punish, without any 
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attribute terrible to sin, or that could deal with it in 
a way of severity, either here or hereafter—-when He 
is represented in such an aspect of benignity that it is 
impossible for him, from His very nature, ever to deal 
with his creatures otherwise than benignantly and 
kindly—the whole representation falls in so _per- 
fectly with the tendencies and wishes of our fallen 
nature, that aversion to such a Being would be 
contrary to that nature. But such a Being is not the 
God of nature, nor of Providence, nor of the Bible. 
He is the idol of men’s imagination, fashioned to de- 
prive sin of its guilt, to make it appear a mere 
infirmity, an involuntary calamity, to be regarded 
with compassion, but no fit ground for judicial treat- 
ment, and the sinner no proper object of judicial 
award. But the true God, clothed in majesty, glori- 
ous in holiness, a Sovereign ruling in righteousness, a 
Judge pronouncing ever just sentences—whether of 
condemnation or of justification—on grounds purely 
just, and giving effect to His own sentences in the 
exercise of infinite wisdom and of infinite power— 
no sinner can contemplate this God without alarm or 
without aversion. It would be contrary to our sinful 
nature to regard Him otherwise. And there is no 
better evidence of the natural aversion of the “ carnal 
mind” to the God of the Bible, than the deliberate 
attempt of thoughtful men to change the views of 
God, which are clearly contained in Scripture, by 
forcing new meanings upon familiar terms, confound- 
ing the clearly established distinctions of moral 
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qualities, and refusing to regard Him in any but the 
single aspect of love. It is an attempt to give a 
philosophic form and sanction to the natural aversion 
of the human mind to the righteous Governor of the 
universe, denying to Him any relation to man in- 
volving the perfect exercise of a rectoral righteous- 
ness. In most favourable contrast with a procedure 
which cannot be justly characterised otherwise than 
as impious, is the representation of the Divine 
character by the true evangelical system. In this 
we are not driven to the necessity of keeping any 
attribute of God out of sight, or of denying to it its 
proper action. We do not need to resort to the 
expedient of supposing one attribute to supersede 
another, to neutralise or modify its action, or to 
absorb it into its own nature. There is place for 
every attribute and perfection of the Divine nature. 
Justice does not need to abate in the very least of 
any of its demands, were that even possible, whether 
in the way of requirement or of penalty, in order to 
find a place for mercy. Every attribute has its own 
infinite scope, according to its own nature. And the 
souls that are safe and happy in Christ are as much 
indebted to the perfection of Righteousness as to the 
riches of Mercy. We glory in His justice and wisdom 
and truth as well as in His goodness and love. Our 
salvation is inseparably bound up with the unbending 
righteousness of His government. None but “a just 
God” could be “a Saviour.” 


11. There still remains one element of our sinful 
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state to be considered, and one claiming careful 
thought, both because of its own intrinsic awfulness, 
and because it has been specially reprobated as essen- 
tially unjust. I mean “the guilt of Adam’s first sin,” 
that is the lability to punishment of Adam’s posterity, 
on the ground of his first sin, independently of their 
own actual sin. ‘This is regarded by many as so ob- 
viously unjust and unreasonable that it is only to be 
dismissed from thought on the bare announcement. 
But it cannot be dealt with in this contemptuous 
fashion in the presence of a class of facts which cannot 
be denied, and which remain to be accounted for on the 
ground of reason and justice. It is quite evident that 
the existing order of things admits of the infliction of 
suffering which men do not bring upon themselves by 
their own act, but which fall upon them through the 
acts of others. And such cases are not rare but of 
very frequent occurrence, in fact so frequent that they 
cannot be accidental nor in any sense arbitrary inflic- 
tions. They manifestly belong to the existing system 
of things. In multitudes of instances their probable 
occurrence can be calculated to a certainty, and no 
small part of human wisdom and forethought is syste- 
matically employed in trying to ward them off, or to 
break the force and severity of their effects. Even 
the inadvertent acts of others, not less than those 
which are criminally designed, bring pain and suffer- 
ing upon the innocent. May it not be argued in 
such cases that the man who suffers by the act of 
another suffers a wrong, therefore suffers unjustly ? 
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And can the system itself which admits such suffering 
as a constitutional element be regarded as just, any 
more than the system which supposes the innocent to 
suffer for the sin of Adam? Suppose it be said this 
latter suffering is punishment for sin, while the former 
is not, still it remains to be accounted for how a justly 
constituted system shall bring all men under the in- 
fliction of suffering when they have not sinned. That 
it happens in the way of natural consequence is only 
to say in other words that it happens by the necessary 
operation of the. system, but contributes nothing in 
defence of the justice of the system itself. And it 
cannot be denied that a very large proportion of human 
suffering descends upon man through ancestry, and 
the justice of the case cannot in the least be affected 
by the degree of remoteness of the offending ancestor, 
whether it be the most immediate or the most remote. 
It cannot be that the system was designed to work in- 
justice, yet it includes the suffering of the innocent 
among the effects of its operation—the innocent, that 
is, as not being the cause of their own sufferings. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that suffering is the 
effect of the perfect action of justice, when we see how 
often it can be directly traced to moral causes, and 
how much of the suffering itself is moral. The system 
with which we have to do is not a self-acting mechan- 
ism with a fixed constitutional motion, which, from 
the necessity of its nature, must go on at a uniform 
rate. The system is constructed of living beings with 
minds, and wills, and reason. It is a social organiza- 
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tion in which the action of each individual member 
derives some portion of its impulse from his place in 
the organization, and contributes something also to its 
working by some measure of influence exerted upon his 
more immediate relations within it. And not less is 
he subject to be affected by any disturbance which 
may arise in its working through some adverse agency 
by members far removed from him in time and place. 
That there may be any hope of such an organization 
composed of free wills, working harmoniously to a 
common end, it must be under the direction and con- 
trol of one supreme will. There must be a moral 
government, and a moral government must be founded 
in justice, and ruled throughout by justice. It must 
be armed with power, for government implies the pos- 
sibility of disorder through resistance to authority. 
Under a government having free will to rule therefore, 
not a government of coercion or compulsion, but a 
government appealing to conscience and the sense of 
obligation, and to the self-interest of the subject, the 
possibility of disorder may become a reality without 
impugning the justice or the power of the government 
or of its administration. In such a government over 
such subjects all calculated possibilities must be pro- 
vided for beforehand, therefore the possibility of rebel- 
lion and disorder. A just government over free wills 
cannot coercively interfere with the freedom of the 
will, for that would be to oppress, not to govern. As 
God therefore constituted man a moral being with a 
free will, and responsible for its-volitions and conse- 
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quent actions, any interference with the action of his 
free will, in violation of its nature, on the part of God 
would be to destroy his responsibility, and at the same 
time to make God responsible as the sole author of the 
act. God did employ in relation to Adam the only 
class of influences which the nature of a rational will 
admits in effecting its determinations, namely, pre- 
senting rational grounds of action before it, such as 
warnings, promises, threats, rewards, punishments. 
Any interference of mere power to restrain or overbear 
the free action of the will, even to prevent the fall, 
would be essentially unjust, as an act of government. 
It would be to suppose God undoing his own work— 
making a being with a free will, attaching responsi- 
bility to its freedom, as an essential element of his 
moral nature, and then withdrawing the liberty and 
responsibility together. But this would be to destroy 
man’s moral nature. This indeed would have pre- 
vented the fall, but then it would have made sin and 
holiness alike impossible to man. It would have been 
to create and uncreate, to extinguish the light of the 
divine image. It is quite obvious, that keeping in 
view man’s moral nature and the necessary principles 
of its action, no just act of the divine government over 
him could have prevented the fall; and it is quite 
impossible to suppose that God should resort to any 
unjust act even to prevent so great a sin, with all the 
calamities which it entails, for sin must be man’s own 
act, and not God’s. 

12. The mystery of the introduction of sin 1s not 
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solved by any reference to the Divine permission of 
it. Permission is no just or rational statement of 
the case; for permission requires the sanction of 
justice and wisdom as much as direct action. Nor is 
there anything gained even to faith by referring the 
fall to Divine sovereignty; for sovereignty is not 
arbitrary, but wise and just. Nor is there any mean- 
ing in the hypothesis of a “verbal limit to Divine 
omnipotence, like the inability to accomplish a mathe- 
matical contradiction ;” for a contradiction is a real 
limit. It is not a question of omnipotence, but a 
question of moral government. And a question of 
moral government is supremely a question of the 
justice of the governor. The government of God is a 
government over moral beings endowed with freedom 
of will, with the consciousness of responsibility at- 
tached to so honourable a gift. Without will, and 
freedom, and responsibility to God, no being could be 
moral, such as we suppose Adam to be before his 
fall. This is the being to be governed by a just 
moral governor. And a just government over him 
must respect his liberty, and guarantee it, whatever 
consequenzes, whatever possibilities its action may 
involve. It is quite evident that no other just course 
was open in the nature of the case. And we have no 
reason to assume any occult principle as entering into 
it to affect the result. We have already seen that 
government implies the possibility of resistance and 
disorder, and the expression of a definite law neces-- 
sarily conveys to the subject himself the conviction 
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that the breach of the law is a possibility to him 
that he possesses the power to transgress in the par- 
ticular instance before him, and that, although con- 
sequences of momentous import are involved, no force 
outside of his own will, in its natural action, shall be 
exerted to help or hinder his determination. His 
responsibility shall be unshared. This is the exercise 
of strict justice towards him. Nor is there anything 
concealed from him necessary to make his determina- 
tion carry the full weight of responsibility. He does 
not sin ignorantly. The very form in which the law 
is communicated, namely, that of prohibition, not 
only defines the sin, but suggests the mode of trans- 
gression, so that neither surprise nor inadvertence can 
supply an excuse nor offer an extenuation of the 
offence. Then the consequence of transgression is set 
before him, and we must believe that he understood 
all that was involved in the threatened penalty of 
death. There is in all this the just procedure of a 
just government, and the issues are justly left, not 
passively and permissively, but judicially, to follow 
upon the free determination of the responsible sub- 
ject. The announcement of the penalty contingent 
upon transgression proved that the worst possibilities 
had been provided for beforehand, both to guard the 
honour of the Divine government, and to bring under 
control the new element of sin, should it arise. I say, 
should it arise ; for it is not to be allowed that God had 
so ordered His government as that its occurrence should 
certainly follow as a designed consequence, embraced 
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in the original purpose of His moral government. It 
can never be the purpose of a government to create 
offence, to lay plans for its own dishonour. It could 
not be the purpose of God to construct His govern- 
ment over man in such a way, that sin against Him- 
self and opposition to His government should be 
necessary administrative elements in conducting it. 
Nor can it be admitted that God should determine 
that sin, although it could not be a positive element 
of government, nor possess a recognised position in 
its administration, should enter by permission ; for I 
cannot see how permission differs from connivance. 
There does not appear to me, in the nature of the 
case, to be more of the negative or neutral in a de- 
cree of permission than in a decree of direct action. 
It will be asked, then, Did sin enter without His 
permission? If so, can He be regarded as omni- 
potent. I answer, I consider that one great ground 
of confusion of thought, in this matter, is in regard- 
ing it as a question of power—a question for power 
to deal with and solve. It is purely a moral ques- 
tion, in which no appeal can lhe to power. It is a 
question of moral government, in which justice is the 
sole arbiter. Power waits on justice to enforce its 
decrees, to execute its decisions. Justice is the 
Ruler ; Power is but the Lictor. When, therefore, 
it is said that God had power to prevent the fall, and 
as He did not, He must have permitted it, it is no 
just or intelligent statement of the case. For it is 
evident, that power is employed here in the sense in 
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which it is used in relation to inanimate matter, or to 
sentient beings without a moral nature. Such power 
has no relation to will—is altogether incongruous to 
it. Any coercive power over the free will of Adam 
was an impossible conception ; for free will and forced 
will are contradictories. In bestowing free will upon 
man, and bringing man into relation with Himself, 
by establishing a government over him, Himself be- 
coming his Sovereign, God created certain rights for 
man within that government, which God himself was 
justly engaged to respect, and to guarantee his pos- 
session of against all violence. Man must, of the very 
necessity of justice, be at liberty to deal with his own 
obligations and his own interests as he will, without 
coercion, seeing he does so at his own peril. God, 
therefore, in strict accordance with the obligations of 
His own justice, must leave man free. Power could 
not interpose unless in obedience to justice, and jus- | 
tice was pledged to human liberty whatever might be 
the consequence. The just government of God pro- 
vided for the responsible action of man, even although 
the fall be the consequence. 

13. What has been said of sovereignty, and of 
power, and permission in relation to the fall, is 
equally true in regard to foreknowledge. It is often 
said, foreknowing that Adam would fall, why did not 
God prevent it? Foreknowledge is not the Divine 
rule of action. His pre-determinations must, in the 
order of nature, precede His foreknowledge. The 
grounds of His procedure towards man as a moral 
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being, were the determinations of His own wisdom 
and justice. He acted upon His knowledge of man’s 
nature and relations, and with calculated regard to the 
honour and stability of His own government, apart 
from foreknowledge altogether, providing for every 
possibility, not because He foresaw them, but be- 
cause He knew to what possibilities it was of the 
nature of the case to give birth. When God 
determined to create man, and to give Him a moral 
nature, He determined what his relation to Himself 
should be, and the laws which should rule it. And 
it is evident that, while the Divine justice guaran- 
teed to man liberty of will, and liberty of action, 
with the necessary limitations which proved him a 
subject, justice was pledged to nothing farther. It 
guarded him from coercion and compulsion, the only 
dangers to his liberty. It was no wrong to his free- 
dom of will to suffer him to be tried by inducements 
suited to his nature, for with such forms of influence 
his will was quite sufficient to deal. Disastrous as 
was the issue, it happened in the free natural course 
of the just administration of a just government over 
a fallible being. And with such materials of judg- 
ment as we possess, whether from nature or revela- 
tion, it does not appear that a created being could 
be free and infallible ; and that the choice before in- 
finite wisdom was either to create moral beings with 
freedom and responsibility, and therefore fallible, or 
not to create at all. | 

14. The same line of argument which vindicates 
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the righteousness of God in making man such as he 
was, with a moral, and therefore social nature, and in 
determining the special law which should rule his 
social relations, sufficiently vindicates the Divine 
justice in involving the whole race in the conse- 
quences of the representative action of their federal 
Head. Having bestowed a representative constitu- 
tion upon mankind, His government over man must 
accord in perfect justice with the nature of that 
constitution. To do violence to it would be as 
unjust as to violate man’s original freedom of will. 
To break the connection between the representative 
action of Adam, and any of its proper issues, issues 
proper to its nature, would violate the moral consti- 
tution bestowed upon the race, and the terms of the 
relation between God and man. The Divine 
government over man is government over man’s 
constitution as God gave it. And a representative 
constitution, from its very nature, involves in one 
common issue the representative and the represented, 
for good or for evil. Until the purpose of their 
official relation is served, the obligation of all is 
responsibly vested for its discharge in one; and the 
violation of the obligation carries the same conse- 
quences to all alike, and that in the interests of pub- 
lic justice. The condemnation, therefore, which has 
passed upon all men by the first sin of Adam, is 
pronounced in perfect justice, for that first sin was 
the violation of the obligation belonging to the whole 
race. This is the guilt of Adam’s first sin. By it 
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we became liable to punishment, the very same with 
Adam himself. “By the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men unto condemnation.” And it is im- 
possible to impugn the justice of this condemnation, 
without impugning the justice of the administration 
of Providence in general, for it proceeds upon the 
very same principle of representative responsibility, 
wherever it affects men. And men are ever obliged 
to act upon it, and, in giving judicial effect to it, 
they feel they are prompted by their natural sense of 
justice. And although in many cases it operates with 
great and disastrous severity, it does not shake man’s 
confidence in the justice any more than in the indis- 
pensable necessity of acting upon the principle. The 
great sentimental strength of the objection to this 
doctrine of the guilt of Adam’s first sin being en- 
tailed upon his posterity, lies im its reference to 
infancy. But even in relation to infants, the law of 
the general government of God, as it lies open in its 
operation to men’s observation, has not guarded them 
from the legal effects of representative action. And 
if the government of God embraces, as we have seen, 
men’s moral, and therefore eternal interests, under 
the law of representative responsibility, His justice 
and the honour of his government forbid the possi- 
bility of the suspension of the law for any purpose 
whatever, for no purpose can ever be superior to the 
claims of justice. Besides, infancy is but a period in 
every human life, and the moral constitution of the 
race embraces the whole life of every member of it. 
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And our relation to Adam is not restricted to adult 
life, but to all periods. Nor does this doctrine 
suppose or imply that children dying in infancy 
necessarily die under the guilt of Adam’s first sin, 
for there is a second Adam revealed from heaven, 
whose redemption, by a representative constitution 
also, embraces all periods of life, from unconscious 
infancy to old age. In both cases perfect righteous- 
ness determined the Divine procedure. ‘Oh, the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out! For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
his counsellor? or who hath first given to Him, and 
_ it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things: 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 
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“By the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
Rom. v. 19. 


AVING considered in the former Discourses the 
principles of the Divine government which 
determined Adam’s relation to his posterity, and 
which justify to reason and to our sense of right, their 
participation in the fall and its consequences, I now 
proceed to investigate the principles which underlie 
the plan of Redemption by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And I think it necessary, in order to our better un- 
derstanding of the subject before us, to enter a, little 
more fully into the consideration of certain fundamen- 
tal principles in our own nature and in the government 
of God, to which I have already had occasion to refer. 
1. The fundamental fact of our nature, which 
renders our knowledge of God possible, and which 
alone fits us for being the subjects of moral govern- 
ment, is, that we are created in the image of God. 
By this we understand that God Himself is the ori- 
ginal source of all moral and intellectual qualities, 
and that He has copied into human nature, in detail, 
those qualities which distinguish Himself, and im such 
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perfection as created nature admits. It is this like- 
ness which makes it possible for us to know God at 
all. The knowledge of mind is in the first instance 
not speculative, but purely experimental. That is, 
we only know mind by our experience of our own. 
It is the only mind to which we have access, and of 
whose working we have the most certain knowledge. 
The qualities of our own minds are the only qualities 
of mind of which we have any knowledge. We know 
them by the experience of their action upon their 
proper objects. If we did not possess the qualities, 
we could not learn the fact of their existence in 
another mind by any description of them. And we 
could only know that it belonged to our own mind by 
the consciousness of its activity. If there be minds 
in the universe different in their essential qualities 
from the human mind, it would be impossible for us 
to have any conception of their nature. Whenever we 
think of mind, it is of mind of a nature and qualities 
like our own. The sole basis on which we can found 
any speculation respecting mind is our own conscious- 
ness; and qualities which are not found in the premises 
furnished there can never be found in any conclusion 
which can be logically drawn. From our own intelli- 
gence we warrantably infer an intelligent Creator; 
that is, a Creator with an intelligence of like proper- 
ties with our own, but demonstrably of higher perfec- 
tion. It is the original of our own intelligence we 
are in search of, when we enquire after a Creator; and 
we can only recognise Him by our discovering in Him 
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the manifest originals of the qualities which we our- 
selves consciously possess. And if, as some contend, 
the qualities of the Divine nature are not like in kind 
to those which bear the same name in human nature, 
it cannot justly be said that we know God at all. 
And all this is equally true of our moral nature and 
of its essential properties. The Divine nature is the 
original of them all. And we infer the moral attri- 
butes of God from the moral qualities of our own 
nature. Nor can we legitimately infer the existence 
of any moral attributes in God which have not 
their counterparts in human nature. We have no 
rational ground for believing that He possesses even 
additional qualities over and above those which have 
their likeness in human nature, nor are we entitled to 
infer that any such could enhance His perfection. 
Our own nature is the best illustration we possess of 
the Divine, as it is the only revelation of the Divine 
nature which has been given to us. For the Holy 
Scriptures assume that we know God’s nature and 
properties ; and they never ascribe to Him the posses- 
sion of any moral attribute which has not its likeness 
in ourselves. We learn to know what Truth and 
Justice and Love are in God, because of our experi- 
ence of their operation in our own nature. And if we 
had not this likeness to God we could not know God. 
And the philosophy which teaches that the moral 
qualities of the Divine nature are different in kind, as 
well as degree, from those which bear the same name 
in man, takes away the sole foundation laid in human 
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nature for fellowship with God, and that is to render 
true vital religion impossible. 

2. In the next place, the possession of the Divine 
image is necessary to fit us for being subjects of the 
Divine government. As the subjects of a moral 
government, it is necessary we should know the prin- 
ciples upon which the government is conducted. 
And if we enquire what is the source of moral prin- 
ciples, and of our knowledge of them, we shall find 
that they are the action of moral powers, and we can 
only know the principle by the possession of the 
power and by its conscious action. I have already 
had occasion to observe that the proper function of 
moral principles is to rule the relations of moral beings, 
and therefore, that the perception of moral relation is 
necessary to the conscious action of moral powers. No 
moral principle could become known to us without 
the conscious possession of the power whose action it 
is. Without this, no description could convey to us 
any notion of its nature, or of the purpose which it 
could serve. And the relation between the principle 
and the power, or attribute, is recognised by the fact, 
that they bear a common designation. Justice, good- 
ness, truth, are the names equally of the moral attri- 
butes and of the moral principles—the principles are 
the attributes in action in their proper relations. The 
possession of moral attributes, therefore, is necessary 
to the possession or apprehension of moral principles ; 
and no knowledge of any moral principle could be 
conveyed to us of which we do not possess the corre- 
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sponding attribute. It follows that the moral prin- 
ciples which belong to our own nature are the princi- 
ples which must rule all our moral relations, and which 
must therefore rule our relations with God. They are 
the only moral principles which our nature is capable 
of apprehending, and which it is possible for us to 
obey. They must of necessity, therefore, be the prin- 
ciples upon which the moral government of God in 
relation to us must be conducted. Whatever form 
our relations with God may assume, those moral prin- 
ciples which are in common to Him and to us, must 
always govern. Whatever changes our relation to 
God may undergo, those principles must always rule, 
for any new principle would be wholly inoperative 
because of the absence of the necessary faculty. It 
is thus evident that it is the possession of the image 
of God. which fits us for being comprehended within 
His moral government, for holding moral relations 
with Him, and for enjoying fellowship with Him. 

3. It is this fact of man being created in the image 
of God which puts all men in responsible possession 
of the principles of the Divine government, and so 
leaves all. men without excuse. It is this fact 
upon which the statement of the apostle is founded : 
“ When the Gentiles which have not the law,” that is, 
of a special revelation, ‘do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these having not the law, are a law 
untothemselves; which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
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cusing one another,” Rom. 11.14, 15. The principles 
of the Divine government are therefore known to all 
men with sufficient clearness, apart from revelation, 
to make all men responsible. And all the relations of 
human life, all human associations, all civil govern- 
ments, are conducted and ruled by these principles. 
All relative rights and all relative duties evolve out of 
the action of the moral attributes of human nature in 
the several relations of life, and thus the reciprocal 
action of moral principles among men is maintained. 
And these are the same principles which also rule 
man’s relation to God, and these alone. It will thus 
be seen that no new moral principles could be re- 
vealed to man without bestowing a new moral power 
upon his nature. And in point of fact the Scriptures 
reveal no moral principle which is not already known 
to man as ruling his own human relations. Every- 
where revelation assumes that the principles of the 
Divine government are familiar to man in their oper- 
ation and effects. The sacred writers, therefore, never 
stop to define moral terms on the first occasion of their 
use. Indeed the Scriptures contain no definitions of 
terms, for they use the current language of mankind 
in expressing the universal thought of mankind, 
and the common principles of action, and with no 
greater variation of meaning than all men are con- 
strained to employ when using the same words ana- 
logically in different sciences or in different connec- 
tions. And it is manifestly just that all men in all 
generations should know the principles upon which 
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they are to be governed and judged. If they were 
made known only through a written revelation, it 
might justly be expected that every man would be 
put in possession of it, or that moral government 
should not extend beyond the sphere of revelation. 
But as the means of knowing the principles of the 
Divine government are diffused throughout the race, 
the whole race is justly responsible even in the absence 
of a special revelation. 

There seems to be good reason for believing that 
the Divine moral government throughout the universe 
is conducted upon the same principles which are 
known to man, and that moral principles are every- 
where the same. Other moral beings are made 
known to us in Revelation manifestly governed by 
the same principles and forming the same moral 
judgments with ourselves. And angels may have 
been introduced to us as specimens of the moral beings 
occupying other regions of the universe that we may 
learn the possibility of a universal fellowship, “ when 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times He shall 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth.” 

4. But that which establishes conclusively the 
identity of moral principle in God and in man is the 
grand fact of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
Possessed of the two natures, as Son of God and Son 
of Man, the moral phenomena of His life show no 
diversity of moral principle. Neither in His conduct 
in life, nor in His teachings, whether in public dis- 
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courses or more private conversations, nor in His 
prayers to His Father, are there any intimations that 
He recognises the existence of any other principles 
than those which belong to human nature ; or that 
His moral judgments were ever formed upon any 
other. Yet His judgments were at once human and 
divine, the principles of judgment being common to 
both natures. And the fact that “the Father hath 
given Him authority to execute judgment because He 
as the Son of man,” proves that the moral principles 
belonging to human nature are the principles by which 
the whole universe is to be judged. And the same fact 
proves that the same moral principles are common to 
all moral beings throughout the universe, for no beings 
could be justly judged by any principles whose obliga- 
tion they had never felt, and of the existence of 
which they had no knowledge. And such is the re- 
lation between the intellectual and the moral, that 
wherever there are moral beings they must possess an 
intelligence in its qualities essentially the same. 
The laws of thought and the moral judgments of all 
intelligent beings must be essentially alike, diversified 
mainly by the diversity of relations throughout the 
peopled universe. And such considerations may 
serve to shew how little show of reason there is for the 
speculations sometimes indulged in about the pos- 
sibility of moral judgment being different or even 
opposite in different parts of the universe. We cannot 
doubt that all other moral beings as well as man, are 
created in the image of God. There may be diversity 
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in the degrees of likeness, but that diversity is per- 
fectly consistent with essential identity, as the diver- 
sities of the human face are consistent with the 
identity of our physical nature. Deriving their 
nature from a common source, and formed after a 
common pattern, the phenomena of their life may 
be well expected to be similar. 

5. It will appear from all this that the main de- 
sign of Revelation could not have been to discover to 
man the fundamental principles of morality. Yet 
there was extreme need of a Revelation, because by 
the fall of Adam man’s moral relations were thrown 
into utter disorder, and therefore the true action of 
his moral powers rendered impossible. It is the ten- 
dency of imperfect action to become more imperfect, 
and it contains no corrective force within itself. Sin 
has rendered our moral powers imperfect, and at the 
same time rendered the conditions of their action im- 
perfect. Their perfect action is impossible, except 
under perfect conditions. And perfect conditions 
mean perfect relations. The powers of our nature 
are capable of cultivation, but not by self-action. All 
improving influences are from without. Nor will 
teaching do, however wise. No demonstration of the 
laws of motion will cause motion. No definitions of 
moral principles, no enforcement of them by argu- 
ments drawn from their inherent rectitude, nor from 
the consequences of compliance or non-compliance 
will suffice to improve, that is, to purify the action of 
our moral powers. The one indispensable condition 
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of restored purity, is the restored relation with powers 
already pure. Reciprocal action with such powers 
will alone cultivate the imperfect, and bring them to 
perfection. And the main design of Revelation is to 
make known a new and Divine relation within which ~ 
our moral powers shall have free unimpeded exercise 
according to their original constitution. The rectifi- 
cation of our relations to God, to His righteous govern- 
ment, and the restoration to our proper place in the 
universe, are all to be effected by constituting a rela- 
tion for us with the incarnate Son of God. 

When the fallwas met bythe promise, it was not a pro- 
mise of new moral teaching such as might be supposed 
to be adapted to man’s fallen condition, but it was the 
promise of a personal Deliverer, by whose mighty and 
efficacious intervention a complete redemption might 
be wrought. This was the grand design of Revela- 
tion, to make known the Redeemer, His person, His 
place in the universe, His relations to God and man, 
the nature and conditions of His undertaking, the 
mode of its accomplishment, with its effects upon 
human relations, human interests and character. His 
introduction into the world formed new moral relations 
within the Divine government, depending upon the 
singularity of His person by which He was identified 
in nature and interests with both God and man. 
Being Divine, and yet made of a woman, His 
humanity, of necessity, made Him a subject of the 
Divine government; but as His humanity had no 
personal existence separate from His Divine nature, 
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the divine and the human constituted one person, and 
that person was a subject of the Divine government, 
under the same legal conditions in which man stood 
when He became man. Being “ made of a woman,” 
He was by that very fact “made under the law.” 
In this relation to the Divine government and to the 
Divine law, He was ruled in His whole person by the 
same moral principles upon which the government of 
God over man was originally founded. And I have 
dwelt the longer upon the source and action of moral 
principles in human nature, and their identity with 
those upon which God acts and rules and judges, that 
we may see that there is a foundation in nature upon 
which the mediation of the Son of God may proceed. 
For mediation between God and man would be obvi- 
ously impossible if the principles wpon which it was 
to be conducted were not common to God and man. 
And the end to be attained would in the nature of 
things be impossible, namely, to secure a true concur- 
rence of judgment and feeling between God and man, 
if the principles which determine the judgment and 
the feeling are not possessed in common. And they 
must also be possessed by the Mediator, as acting on 
the part of both. For He can only secure the end of 
His mediation by acting upon principles recognised 
in all their force of obligation by both ; and so prov- 
ing to the satisfaction of both, that the original prin- 
ciples which were designed to rule the relation be- 
tween God and man from the first, are sufficient, 
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under the new conditions constituted by His inter- 
position, to restore the relation and to maintain it in 
perfect amity for ever. 

6. The mediation of the Son of God, makes no 
change upon the principles of the Divine government. 
The work of mediation is transacted within the sphere 
of the Divine government over man, and must be 
conducted upon the principles which are obligatory 
upon man. The fundamental requirement of God’s 
government is the fulfilment of all righteousness, 
without compromise or abatement. Eternal justice 
is from its very nature the sovereign principle of 
Divine government. It is the sole judge and arbiter 
of all rights, and of the violation of rights, and the 
vindicator of all rights. This high place of unap- 
proachable dignity it can never yield for any purpose, 
for all purposes are inferior to these. The guardian 
of all rights, created and uncreated, it cannot but 
maintain in the face of all consequences its inalienable 
prerogative inviolate. The government which does 
not admit the administration of perfect justice is an 
imperfect government, and cannot guarantee the safety 
and welfare even of the loyal subject. The govern- 
ment of God must be the perfection of justice, for its 
perfection is inseparable from the perfection of His 
nature. Justice has its authority within itself, and 
is not subject to will, to be controlled by it. Its 
awards are conclusive and irreversible. No appeal 
from justice can ever be competent. God is not 
divided within Himself, and no appeal can lie from 
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one attribute to another. There can be no imperfec- 
tion in the action of justice which does not imply an 
imperfection in the Divine nature and character ; and 
any relaxation of its essential strictness, any conces- 
sion, any modification of its judgment for any pur- 
pose would be imperfection. Any expedient for the 
salvation of man which implies a violation of justice, 
or a relaxation of it, or the modification of it by any 
other attribute, or the reversal of any of its judg- 
ments, is necessarily false and incompetent. The sal- 
vation of man is a great end to be secured, but the 
just government of the universe is greater still. In 
all Divine relations Justice is from its nature the in- 
fallible governing attribute. And in the Divine re- 
lations with man had there been no expedient for 
salvation, which should secure the sanction of perfect 
justice, and which should be carried out through all 
the stages of its progress in strict conformity with the 
claims and requirements of justice, the whole race 
must have perished under the operation of its imex- 
orable retribution. Government exists for the very 
purpose of giving due and regulated effect to the 
operation of justice, and can recognise no claims. 
which do not possess its sanction. Salvation, then, 
being comprehended within the government of God, 
must be carried out in strict conformity with the in- 
dispensable principles of its administration. And the 
Scripture testimony bears that the Mediator has un- 
dertaken, acting upon those very principles, to restore 
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the disturbed relation between God and man, and to 
render its future disturbance for ever impossible. 

7. As the redemption of man is effected by a 
Mediator, it is of importance to the vindication of 
the scheme of Divine grace that we examine the place 
which the principle of mediation holds in the order 
of Divine providence. 

Mediator is the most comprehensive of the official 
titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. And Mediation is 
the most comprehensive designation of His work, 
comprehending under it all other functions necessary 
to His great undertaking. Now, mediation is no- 
thing new nor rare in the providence of God. It 
_ does not appear in Revelation as a new thing devised 
to meet the emergency, which sin, and the purpose 
of redemption from it, have caused in the world. 
So far from this bemg the case, it 1s a principle of 
order every where conspicuous, as an original element 
in the constitution of all things, and is as wide spread 
as the creation itself. It is not made known to man 
for the first time by Revelation ; it is a fact insepa- 
rable from his existence. The term means is of like 
signification, and may often be used interchangeably 
with mediation. We say of effects, they are brought 
about by means; and those means may comprise a 
whole array of agencies and operations lying between 
the prime moving power and the effect. And media- 
tion we find to be an indispensable principle of order 
in the formation and maintenance of social life, an 
essential force in its organisation—necessary to the 
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action of society, and operating as necessarily and 
constantly as the circulation of the blood. No man 
is sufficient for himself. He cannot live alone. He 
is constitutionally social, and must associate with his: 
kind. Every form of good he enjoys has reached 
him through the mediation of others. Every gift of 
God comes through some agency mediating between 
the Giyer and the receiver. Our nature is originally 
and structurally adapted to this constitutional order of 
all things, and is unfitted to fall in with any different 
order. Man has been a helpless infant, nursed and 
tended by the tender mediation of others. They 
have interposed between him and pain, and hunger, 
and danger and death. The mediation of others, by 
God’s appointment, has brought him up step by step 
to youth; has taught and trained him; and gladdened 
him with love, and consoled him in sorrow, and 
cheered him with hope. It has hailed his manhood, 
and crowned it with honour. It has, defended his 
rights, it has avenged his wrongs; it has ministered 
his safety and his joy. No man is ever independent 
of the helpful mediation of others; and reciprocally 
he is ever mediating in some way consciously or un- 
consciously on behalf of others. Whoever, as an am- 
bassador or messenger, maintains intercourse between 
persons separated from each other beyond the limits 
of personal intercourse, acts as a mediator. And 
whether he is the medium of communication for the 
purpose of the cultivation of friendly feelings already 
existing or of reconciling differences and restoring in- 
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terrupted amity, in either case he acts as a mediator. 
You cannot receive from one to hand to another, but 
youactasa mediator. And it is evident that what the 
form shall be which the mediation between man and 
man shall assume, depends upon the nature and charac- 
ter of their relations, for it possesses unlimited powers 
of adaptation. It determines and fixes all human rela- 
tions. It is the universal principle of order, which under 
the names of means, instruments, second causes, distin- 
euishes alike the system of creation and the adminis- 
tration of providence. And this great law of Order 
manifestly founds upon the fact that the great Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe, is ‘the Invisible 
God,” “whom no man hath seen nor can see.” When 
He thus terms Himself “the Invisible God,’ He 
means to convey the solemn truth that He is not the 
object of direct perception or consciousness by His in- 
telligent creatures. ‘His eternal power and God- 
head” are only “understood by the things that are 
made.” “The things that are made,” therefore, 
stand between His eternal power and personal God- 
head, and our perception of Him. In like manner, 
His agency in providence is, in relation to our appre- 
hension, ever mediate, never immediate. He invari- 
ably interposes means or second causes between His 
agency and our perception of it. His works of crea- 
tion and providence are the means by which He com- 
municates to us the fact of His existence and of His 
omnipotent agency. But His glorious person and 
immediate agency are never revealed to our direct 
perception. It is the uniform and unexcepted preval- 
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ence of this principle which provides occasion for the 
exercise of faith, as distinguished from sight or direct 
and immediate perception; so that things unseen, 
evidenced by some perceptible medium, are able to 
exert upon us as real and as mighty an influence, as 
the objects of direct perception. And it is the pre- 
valence of this same principle of order which main- 
tains an interdependence and constant interaction 
amongst all God’s works, and by which they are 
maintained in their relation to Himself. 

8. When we observe from all this that God uni- 
formly acts upon this principle of mediation in 
bestowing upon us everything, life itself, with all life’s 
support and enjoyment—all help, all deliverances, all 
honours, and all hopes in this life—that by it He 
rules all His sovereign action towards men generally, 
it is in strict accordance with this invariable proce- 
dure that the Scriptures testify that salvation for 
lost man is the result of mediation alone, in the hand 
of a competent Mediator. ‘There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and mdn, the man Christ 
Jesus.” And it may well awaken our profoundest 
admiration of the wisdom of God in the constitution 
of nature, and the administration of His moral govern- 
ment, that the same principle of order which is 
adapted to the normal condition of the universe, is 
able to meet every emergency,—as mighty to restore 
order as to preserve it. Ina salvation by # Mediator, 
there is no violence done to the order of Providence, 
for mediation is the order of Providence. Nor is 
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there any violence offered to human nature, for 
human nature is adapted, constitutionally and morally, 
to the operation and agency of that principle, and 
could not accommodate itself to any other mode of 
interposition — could not comprehend any other. 
Mediation, then, falls in with the order of Divine 
Providence, with which we are familiar in every-day 
life; and it falls in with the natural action of our 
human constitution, with our native intuitions ; and is 
an essential element in all our formal reasonings. 
It surrounds us like the atmosphere—it acts upon us 
with the constancy of gravitation. That the Redemp- 
tion should be effected by mediation, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that it 1s of God. And it is in 
strict accordance with the most familiar of all princi- 
ples of order, that the whole work of redemption by 
Christ proceeds. And I venture to affirm, that a 
redemption which wanted this as its main element of 
procedure, would fail to present evidence of Divine 
authority such as man could apprehend or appreciate. 
It would want “tbat presumptive opinion and full 
conviction which the human mind is formed to receive 
from likeness, and which it does produce in every one.” 
We could not say it is ike God, or that it assimilates 
itself to the invariable order which He observes in 
the communication of good toman. New and strange 
principles could not contain for us the evidence of 
their trutl*¥ within themselves ; and we know that the 
self-evidencing power of Christianity is that which 
commends Divine truth to the convictions of the 
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great body of believers, and which exercises the most 
practical and persistent influence over the minds of 
even the most thoughtful. And all this depends 
upon the fact that we recognise in it the presence 
and operation of the self-same principles on which we 
observe the general government of God to proceed, 
and to which we feel our own moral nature to be 
adapted. And the internal evidence of revelation 
would be more complete and satisfactory, if it can be 
shewn that every doctrine, which is an acknowledged 
constituent of its system of truth, possesses internal 
evidence of its own authority. And it can be shewn 
that there is no moral principle contained in revela- 
tion, or involved in the great scheme of Redemption, 
as Calvinists understand 1t, but such as is essential to 
the coherence and government of the relations of 
human life. It would therefore follow that, as far as 
‘doctrines’ mean principles of the Divine procedure 
in God’s relations with man, with a view to his treat- 
ment of him as a sinner, whether for punishment or 
redemption, or as designating the action of those 
principles, we have none entitled to be called “ pecu- 
liar.” We have facts which are peculiar, and state- 
ments concerning those facts which could not be 
applicable to any other facts ; and these statements 
may be called doctrines. But the principles upon 
which God proceeds in the redemption of man are 
not peculiar to that scheme. And it Js well cal- 
culated to conciliate the minds of thoughtful men, 
to know that the ordinary principles of order and of 
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rule which are observable in daily operation among 
men are precisely those which are sufficient to effec- 
tuate the redemption of guilty man. Revelation 
introduces no new or unfamiliar principle to account 
for the mode of the redemption provided for the 
guilty, but introduces the Christ, “the Word made 
fiesh,” makes known His appointment by the Supreme 
Authority of the Universe to the office of Mediator 
between God and man, tells the design of His media- 
tion, and shows that it is conducted throughout on 
the general principles of the Divine moral govern- 
ment. The person of the Mediator is the sole new’ 
element introduced, constituting new relations; but 
when constituted, they are governed in all respects by 
the same principles which govern all other moral 
relations, only with such modification as any specialty 
in any of the relations may require, just as in the 
diversity of human relations the same classes of moral 
principles govern all, from the family to the State— 
no others are made known as operating in the accom- 
plishment of redemption by Christ Jesus. The one 
principle of Divine order which forms the unity of 
creation, and unites it to the Creator as its Governor 
and Lord, is found in the hand of His incarnate Son 
all-sufficient to restore a righteous unity between God 
and man, to be maintained by Himself for ever. 

9. Mediation is a principle of order reducing all 
things to compact arrangement according to their 
properties, their natural affinities, and their capabili- 
ties of combination into symmetrical unity. And 
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while weaving all the threads of human life into one 
tissue of evenly formation, its operation, at the same 
time, throws up on the surface figures and groups of 
social combinations in endless variety. It is as the 
law of gravitation to human life, and without any 
solution of the coherence of the general order, it is 
able by its action to crystallize the race into multi- 
plied forms of separate associations. In each of these 
_there is a localised centre of influence ruling the 
coherence of the association within itself, and mediat- 
ing its relation to cognate or more remote affinities. 
In this relation it assumes the form of official repre- 
sentation. An official representative is a Mediator 
acting in the name of the association which he repre- 
sents, and maintaining by his responsible action its 
relation to kindred associations, to the constituted 
authorities, and to the general public. It is only by 
such an arrangement that association and associated 
action are rendered possible. Now, the plan of 
Redemption revealed in the Word of God represents 
to us that God has constituted those for whom He 
designs the blessedness of eternal life into a commu- 
nity having common and inseparable interests, and a 
common obligation to God. And as no community is 
capable of associated action which is not organised 
under a responsible Head, so Scripture testifies that 
God has organized the objects of His grace into one 
body under His own Son as its responsible Head, 
to maintain its relation to His Father, to transact for 
them in all matters arising out of that relation, that 
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it may be a relation of righteousness and peace for 
ever. ‘This responsible Representative is one in nature 
and interest with those whom He represents, ‘‘ chosen 
out of the people,” their near kinsman, bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh, “‘ touched with the feel- 
ing of their infirmities, and tempted like them in all 
points, yet without sin.” And He is also one in 
nature and interest with God. He is therefore quali- 
fied to represent the interests of man to God, and the 
interests of God to man; and He has an equal in- 
terest in securing both. He therefore possesses in 
perfection the qualifications of a Mediator, a perfect 
comprehension of the interests of the parties between 
whom He mediates, with a perfect sympathy with 
both. There is guilt on the one side, and perfect 
righteousness on the other. The guilt attaches to 
the community of which the Mediator is the re- 
sponsible Head. It is guilt contracted originally by 
the representative act of their former Head. It is 
therefore a common guilt, the guilt of the community 
as such. The first Adam deposed from his headship 
for his breach of covenant as responsible Head of the 
race, no longer represented it, or was entitled to act 
in its name. ‘l'here was then none to represent the 
race, none in whom the common obligation vested, 
none by whom it could be discharged. The guilt is 
the guilt of the race, but the race has lost the power 
of associated action by the loss of its responsible Re- 
presentative, and therefore can take no action in rela- 
tion to this guilt. It has no contemporaneous exist- 
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ence, and therefore. could only act by a divinely 
authorized Representative, but as there is none thus 
authorized, the race no longer exists as an organized 
moral unity. There is no responsible Representative 
to whom God can look to account to Him for the 
common guilt, none with the official authorisation, or 
the personal fitness to answer for all. Still God 
holds the race responsible, not now representatively, 
but personally and individually. And the guilt of 
Adam ’s first sin is imputed to every man, and God is 
entitled, in the interests of public justice, to bring 
every man to account for it. And men are obliged, 
in the interests of justice, to act upon the same prin- 
ciple, and to secure its sanction by law. If the head 
of an association betrays its interests by incurring 
obligations in its name, which he has not the means 
of discharging from the common resources in his 
keeping, even although through his fault the associa- 
tion shall be broken up and its unity dissolved, the 
creditors will not forego their just claims, but exact 
them from the individual members of the former as- 
sociation. And the natural sense of justice sanctions 
the procedure as essential to social well-being, and to 
the maintenance of public integrity. It is manifestly 
God’s established order for promoting and upholding 
the social good of man. And men only object to it 
or charge it with injustice when He acts upon it in 
His own interests in His relations with man. It is 
in this state of the dissolution of the moral unity of 
the race and its consequent anarchy, that God “in the 
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exceeding riches of His grace.” raised up to an elect 
people a Representative in the person of His Son, 
who assumed all their obligations just as He found 
them when He entered into relation with them. 
He identified Himself with them, as the responsible 
head of every association must do, and to Him there- 
fore God looks for the adjustment of all claims due by 
this new community, over which He is placed as the 
official and responsible Head. Whatever He finds in 
the community, and whatever He brings into the 
community, is the common property of the com- 
munity, placed under His supreme official administra- 
tion and control for the common good, with direct re- 
sponsibility to God. He occupies the same legal 
standing in the Divine government which the elect 
occupy when He enters upon His office. They are 
in a state of guilt and condemnation. He cannot 
identify Himself with them without subjecting Him- 
self to be treated under the just government of God, 
as they were lable to be treated. And God justly 
regards Him, by virtue of His relation to them, an- 
swerable to Him for the guilt which they have in- 
curred. How that guilt was dealt with will be the 
subject of after consideration when I come to treat of 
the atonement. 

10. In the meantime I have now to observe further 
that representative action is substituted action—that 
the Representative is a Substitute. The official 
action of the Representative is substituted for the 
separate individual action of the members of the com- 
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munity within the limits of their recognised relation. 
Every person holding office in any organized associa- 
tion, from the highest and most honourable in the 
state to the humblest and most servile, is a substitute 
for the community whose officer he is ; and by virtue 
of his office, he is invested with the authority, and 
exercises the responsibility of the whole body, to act 
for it, in its name and stead, within the limits of his 
assigned sphere. And whenever men are acting for 
others under recognised conditions and under com- 
petent sanction, taking their toil, bearing their 
burdens, transacting their business, or pleading their 
cause, they are acting as substitutes. And in all 
associations of men springing out of the social instincts 
of the race, or arising out of the ever-varying exigen- 
cies of human life, no action is possible otherwise than 
by their official substitutes. This is mediation con- 
densing, as it were, its diffused power for action into 
representative substitution. And it is quite evident 
that without this principle of substitution the regu- 
lated action necessary to organisation and government 
were impossible. And this is not an expedient of 
human invention, it is not one to which men resort 
as the result of experiment, nor on the demonstration 
of reason, but flows out of the native tendencies im- 
pressed upon human nature at its creation, and in- 
separable from its moral constitution. It is, there- 
fore, a Divine expedient, indispensable to our social 
life, an essential element in the Divine government. 
The place which this principle of substitution holds 
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in the plan of redemption cannot be rationally regarded 
as Inconsistent with reason or justice, seeing that is a 
familiar principle of social life, and necessary to its 
existence. It is not special to redemption, and it 
surely is a very unreasonable objection to the prevailing 
view of redemption that it should proceed upon a prin- 
ciple which in every moral relation among men is 
essential to its welfare, whether for maintenance of 
good or deliverance from evil. It is strange that the 
official substitution of Christ should be regarded as 
something involving such a novelty of wrong on the 
bare announcement of it, that it is only to be sneered 
at as unworthy of any more serious condemnation. 
Neither substituted action nor substituted suffering, 
and that by the necessary arrangements of social life, 
are strange, nor are they regarded as involving wrong, 
but as essential expedients, to prevent wrong or to re- 
dress it. If substitution were a mere occasional ex- 
pedient adopted to serve a temporary purpose, and 
which might be employed or not, either as the neces- 
sities or,.caprices of men might dictate, if it were 
merely optional it would be of no value either as illus- 
trating or vindicating the substitution of Christ. But 
it is adopted because no other principle will serve the 
same purpose, and because the relations of social life 
cannot be maintained without it. And Revelation 
simply testifies that it is by the same principle that 
God maintains His relation with man, by which He 
restores 1t to peace and amity, and by which He per- 
petuates that peace and amity. Why are men 
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offended with this case of substituted action and 
suffering, and accept it in every other social relation ? 
We have already seen that there are not two classes 
of principles, one class for ruling men’s relations with 
each other, and another for ruling their relations with 
God, but that all our moral relations are ruled by the 
same principles. What is there in man’s fallen state 
to make him independent of substituted action, that 
he should scornfully reject the only arrangement by 
which God ever communicates good to man in His 
providence? There is no departure from any order 
of Divine procedure to which we are accustomed, but 
a perfect accordance with all the order by which God 
has ruled and moulded our whole experience. And 
we may confidently affirm that if a redemption pro- 
fessing to be from God had not proceeded upon those 
principles, to whose operation we are accustomed, and 
had been presented to us in a form new and unfamiliar, 
it would have been felt to be so unlike all God’s ways, 
so unlike all our experience, and so unsuited to our 
constitution, that the report of it would, on these very 
grounds, have been held to be prima facie, incredible. 
But coming accredited as it does by its being identi- 
cal with God’s unvarying mode of procedure towards 
man in all his other interests, it bears the evidence 
in itself of the Divine source from whence its living 
stream issues. 

We have thus in redemption the same principle of 
representative responsibility which we have already 
seen to be an original law of our relation to God. And 
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the difference of the results does not arise from the 
difference of the two cases, but from the difference of 
the conduct of the two representatives, the one betray- 
ing his high trust, the other fulfilling it. And Christ, 
by His unswerving fidelity, has vindicated the wisdom 
and the righteousness of the law of representative 
responsibility, and has demonstrated its power as well 
to restore disturbed relations as to maintain them in- 
violate for ever. 

11. Wherever there is official substitution with its 
fixed and recognised responsibility, the official acts of 
the substitute are regarded of moral right, as well as 
in law, as the acts of the community which he repre- 
sents. In other words, the acts of the substitute or 
official representative are imputed or reckoned to the 
whole community. The principle of vicarious impu- 
tation therefore flows, of moral and logical necessity, 
from that of substitution and of representative re- 
sponsibility. And such is the felt importance of this 
principle to man’s social welfare, that care is taken in 
the interests of justice to secure legal effect to its 
operation ; and it is found that none but the unprin- 
cipled and the dishonest attempt to evade or to nullify 
its action. When revelation testifies that Adam and 
Christ, the heads and representatives of their respec- 
tive communities, are charged with their responsibi- 
lities, it is a matter of the clearest right according to 
the obvious principles of the Divine government, that 
their acts respectively, in their official relation, be im- 
puted to the whole posterity of Adam in the one case, 
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and to as many as the Father hath given to Christ in 
the other. And it would surely be very remarkable 
if, in the two most signal cases of social relation in 
the world’s history, the principles which are found 
essential to govern all other relations were absent. If 
such were the fact, it would require to be certified to 
man. But no such fact is intimated. But, on the 
contrary, the prevailing order of the Divine govern- 
ment holds good in these cases as in all others. The 
imputation of Adam’s first sin, committed when still 
the responsible representative of his posterity, and the 
imputation of the obedience of Christ, the representa- 
tive under the covenant of grace, presented as facts of 
revelation, occupy precisely the same moral grounds as 
the analogous facts of representative action, evolving 
in every-day social life in the providence of God. The 
greater scale of the imputation in each case, and the 
awful magnitude of the interests involved, make the 
sole difference. No objection, therefore, can pre- 
vail against the principle of imputation in these pre- 
eminent instances, which does not bear with exactly 
the same force against the place which it holds in the 
general government of providence, that is against the 
existing system of God’s providence altogether. 

12. We cannot but see from every day’s experience 
and. observation the high place of power which these 
principles involved in mediation possess in ruling the 
affairs of men. Men in bestowing any good upon 
each other in the social relations of life, act upon these 
principles. All associated and corporate action is im- 
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possible without them, whether for good or evil, so 
far are they from being peculiar to revelation. The 
plan of redemption comprehends no principles which 
are not ruling our human relations under the provi- 
dence of God, proving to us that the Divine govern- 
ment is one grand coherent system perfect from the 
beginning, and never needing the interpolation of 
new principles, to meet new emergencies in the 
ever varying evolutions of the sublime history of the 
universe. And we may well be prepared by the 
analogies of God’s providence to believe that the me- 
diatory principle which we see in minute and univer- 
sal diffusion amongst moral beings in this world, yet 
concentrating its force in special centres for special 
ends, may be found to culminate its action in one 
great personal Mediator, for an end of such special 
grace as redemption. And that substitution, and sub- 
stitutionary responsibility may have centred all its 
dignity and worth in one all-glorious Surety ; and that 
thus from their Divine eminence on the throne of the 
Son of God, these principles may rule with benignant 
influence over the wide and blessed domain which 
grace has assigned them. 

Very many errors and misconceptions of the doc- 
trines of Divine truth arise from our habit of contem- 
plating it in fragments, and not trying to obtain a 
general and comprehensive grasp of its unity and 
completeness. Great wrong is done to truth by this 
procedure ; for a truth taken out of its proper relations 
and held up to view separate and detached may seem 
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to one unfamiliar with its use and application, to be 
without meaning, superfluous, offensive, or unreason- 
able. There are many who pronounce the imputation 
of sinand of righteousness absurd or unjust, because they 
look upon them out of all connexion with the moral sys- 
tem to which they belong. And so many pass through 
life without reflection, that they seldom think of the 
system of influences by which their own course is 
affected. Men who scoff at the idea of being saved 
by a substitute, are quite ready to avail themselves of 
_ the service of substitutes to undergo toil for them, to 
incur risk for them, in explosive mines, on tempest- 
uous seas, on bloody battle-fields. How glad we are, 
when the wintry sleet is driving too fiercely for our 
tenderness to encounter, to despatch a messenger as 
our substitute to do our errand, which cannot wait 
for balmy skies, while we solace ourselves with the 
warmth of our glowing hearth! Can this whole sys- 
tem of substitutionary labour and toil, and peril and 
pain be vindicated in the providential arrangements of 
God as just and right? Redemption is comprehended 
within the same system, proceeds upon the same 
principles, and is administered by the same righteous 
and beneficent God. Can that be just and reasonable 
in one department of His administration which is 
unreasonable and unjust in another? Shall I thank 
Him that He gave me a mother to nurse my infancy, 
to watch my sickness through weary and alarmed 
nights, to cherish me in her bosom, to be the strength 
of my weakness, my intercessor with God, my early 
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guide to Him? that He gave me a father to think 
and judge for me, to plan for me, to work for me, to 
protect me? Shall I thank Him for the food, the 
raiment, the sheltering roof, the transport from place | 
to place, my education, my books, the comforts and 
the amenities of my home—all of which I owe to 
substitutionary labour according to the established 
order of His providence? But do I refuse as a sinner 
to be redeemed by the substituted action or suffering 
of another? What is this but to demand of God 
that He shall suspend the fixed order of His govern- 
ment and supersede the principles by which He in- 
variably rules all His actions towards man in 
providence? And these demands are made by those 
who are such worshippers of fixed laws, that they can 
find no place either for miracles or prayer. And yet 
what is it but to demand the intervention of the 
miraculous, to save the honours of men’s self-suffi- 
ciency, when men claim that the highest good which 
God has to bestow upon sinners shall reach them, not 
by substitutionary action, which is His fixed law of 
bestowing all other good, but by some immediate 
personal face to face transaction with Himself. They 
will have nothing to intervene between Him and them. 
This law of mediation which consolidates the universe 
into system, and maintains the harmony of all its 
relations, must give way to the lofty pretensions of 
human independence, and some other principle must 
be found which shall serve the same purpose. How 
little there is in this life which I can do for myself 
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without the substituted service of others. Am I 
better equipped for the single-handed accomplishment 
of all that is needed to secure my soul’s interests for 
the life that is to come? Shall I take upon myself 
the task of undoing the fatal act of Adam, and arro- 
gate the prerogative of reversing or annulling the 
Divine judgment upon it? Do I feel it honourable 
and right to be served by substitution in the interests 
of this life? And do I feel it to be unjust and offen- 
sive to my individualism to be saved from guilt and 
danger by a competent substitute ? Shall I proudly 
disdain all foreign intervention, disclaim all relation 
to a Mediator, abjure an imputed righteousness, and 
dare to stand upon my own responsibility and chal- 
lenge the justice of God singly and alone? Or shall 
I bow to His sublime and beneficent law of substitu- 
tionary responsibility, and while ruined by my relation 
to the first Adam, be saved by my union to the 
Second ? 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST, 


“Every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins.” —Hkp. v. 1. 


RIESTHOOD is a special function of Mediator- 
ship, deriving its speciality from the state of 
_ the relation between God and man. Mediation may 
be employed, and often is, among men in simply 
maintaining and cultivating amicable and cordial 
relations between parties who have never been at 
variance. But a state of enmity demands a different 
action on the part of a Mediator. He must try to 
remove the enmity and to reconcile the parties at 
variance. And for this the only means competent 
to him may be by reasoning the offending party out 
of his persistence in offence, and the offended party out 
of his persistence in resentment. He may employ 
appeals to their better feeling, entreaties and persua- 
sions which he may consider best suited to attain his 
purpose. He may not be entitled by his relation 
to the parties to use any other form of mediation, 
having no right of authoritative control over either, 
and his mediation may fail. But we have seen, in a 
former discourse, that mediation admits of an authorita- 
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tive element when invested with official right attached 
to legal appointment. Associated action being only 
possible through a Representative, he must be recog- 
nised formally and publicly in his official relation by 
the body with which he is connected, and by all out- 
side with whom it may be necessary to enter into 
relations, or with whom, in the interests of his asso- 
ciation, it may be necessary to transact business. In 
such a case the association employs substituted action 
as the only practicable form of joint action. The 
representative, therefore, in mediating between his 

own association and any external parties with which | 
it may have relation, becomes the substitute of his 
association, acting authoritatively for it and in its 
name, and authoritatively binding and pledging it by 
his official action. His acts possess all legal validity, 
while he possesses his official position in the associa- 
tion. All this form of arrangement we have already 
seen is a universal principle of Divine order in the 
government of man as a social being. The plan of 
Redemption by Christ, Revelation teaches us, proceeds 
throughout upon this principle. The Redemption is 
effected by substituted action by the Mediator; and 
the special form which that action assumes is deter- 
mined by the state of the relation of those whom He 
represents and for whom he acts, towards God. What 
the state of that relation is, it is very important we 
should clearly understand, for men’s views of the 
nature and extent of the interposition of the Mediator 
will necessarily be modified by their views of the 
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- necessity of the interposition. And such is found to 
be the case in point of fact. We must, therefore, in 
order to be able to entertain just views of the priest- 
hood of Christ, possess well-defined views of the state 
of the relation between God and man, as affected by 
sin. 

I. It is a favourite view with many in our day who 
refuse to take anything but the sentimental view of 
religion, that God does not require to be reconciled 
to man, that He needs nothing to propitiate Him, that 
no interposition is required, no priesthood, and no 
atonement. No persuasive influence is needed to 
bring Him to kind and loving regard to the sinner, 
All that is wanted is, that the sinner shall just be- 
lieve this, and let his own heart be persuaded that 
there is no barrier to his acceptance with God, and 
to his happiness in God, but in the state of his own 
mind, in not believing God’s love to him. If this be 
the true state of the case, as most of our leading 
philosophers and novelists and latitudinarian theo- 
logians agree in representing it, then nothing is 
wanted of a Mediator but to reason men out of their 
mistake ; or, if reasoning is too hard a condition, to 
win them by the softer blandishments of persuasive 
appeals to their more pliant sensibilities. But the case 
between God and man is not one of mere adverse or 
jarring sensibilities on either side. It is not a ques- 
tion which can all be comprehended and settled with- 
in the sphere of affections and passions. How much 
soever these may be engaged, there is something more 
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definite in form to be dealt with, and on other prin- 
ciples, in order to the re-establishment of harmony in 
the relations between God and fallen man. It is a 
question between subject and Sovereign, between a 
righteous Sovereign and a rebellious subject,—a ques- 
tion involving the honour and stability of the Divine 
moral government. Between God and man there is 
a question of right, and not of feeling only. <A defi- 
nite and authoritative prohibition, limiting man’s 
liberty of action, enforced by a sanction conveyed in 
no soft and sentimental terms, nor in any ambiguous 
or hesitating phrase, suggesting the possibility that 
there was not so much meant as met the ear: but a 
threat, clear, distinct, and meant to be executed, was 
a declaration of sovereign right meant to be exacted. 
Here, in this earliest act of the moral relation between 
God and man, it is the Sovereign that speaks, an- 
nouncing His moral government, demanding man’s 
subjection, on peril of his utter destruction, and ut- 
tering a law so definite as to render misapprehension 
of its meaning impossible. A law expresses a right ; 
it asserts a claim of right. There is no passion in 
it. The generosity of passing by a fault or act of 
disobedience against it is incompetent to law. Law 
has no emotions, and it respects no emotions. It 
simply concerns itself with prescribing the line of 
obedience, and demanding conformity, and determin- 
ing when conformity is yielded, or when it is with- 
held, when its requirements are met, or when they 
are resisted. When Adam was tempted to resent as 
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a wrong the restriction imposed upon his natural 
liberty, by the first utterance of Divine law, there 
was no expression of personal resentment on the part 
of God; His whole attitude and action were judicial. 
It was not a transaction between private parties. 
The relation was a public relation; the offence, an 
offence against public law, to be dealt with on public 
grounds. As a righteous Sovereign, God could not 
suffer a right to be wrested from Him with impunity 
without dishonour to Himself and danger and inse- 
curity to every righteous interest in the universe. He 
has issued a judgment of righteous condemnation 
against the disobedient subject, not under a feeling 
of personal animosity, but in just vindication of His 
sovereign authority. And this is not a case to be 
met by mere appeals to kind and generous feeling. 
There is no place here for persuasives. Law does 
not recognize any such elements in a purely right- 
eous administration. And a mediation which asks 
that just law shall be overborne, and a just admini- 
stration suspended ; which demands that compassion 
shall override justice, and pleads that the stability of 
a righteous government is of less moment to the uni- 
verse than the impunity of a wilful offender, were a 
mere outrage upon all that is holy and true, an insult 
to wisdom and power. Law is not accessible to per- 
suasion ; it only recognises the alternatives of obe- 
dience or punishment. The Divine law was exactly 
adapted to the human constitution, and the human 
constitution endowed with the capability of perfect 
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compliance with all its requirements. There is, 
therefore, neither oppression nor hardship in demand- 
ing obedience, nor in exacting the penalty when the 
obedience has been withheld. The soul’s life and 
happiness were to be found in obedience, and in that 
alone, and is it to be held reasonable that the life and 
happiness shall be enjoyed even in default of obedi- 
ence? This were to abolish all distinction between 
obedience and disobedience in their effects, and to 
render the whole economy of the Divine government 
a nullity, and all forms of mediation on behalf of 
the offenders a superfluous and unmeaning ceremony. 
No mediation can be suitable to such a case, nor 
claim any standing-ground which does not deal with 
it as one of law and justice, recognising every right- 
eous claim, and satisfying 1t without compromise or 
abatement. The honour and stability of the Divine 
government must be maintained at whatever cost to 
other interests; for the glory of the Divine name 
and character are bound up with the righteous admi- 
nistration of His government, and the security of 
every holy being in the universe depends upon it. 

It may be asked, then, where is there any place for 
compassion, or mercy, or grace, if the controversy 
between God and man is only to be determined by 
law and justice? The mediation of Christ is the 
answer to this. In ineffable compassion and grace, 
God admits a mediation, and provides a Mediator, 
and has taken security that the interests of His own 
government, and the salvation of His elect, shall be 
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infallibly secured together. But as the mediation of 
Christ is to be conducted within the economy of the 
Divine government as it relates to man, it must of 
necessity conform in all its operations to the estab- 
lished moral order of the government. It is not to 
introduce any new laws or moral principles of adminis- 
tration, nor to modify the action of those existing. 
Justice and truth must still possess the absolute 
authority and unlimited sway which it is their very 
nature to exert in ruling moral relations. And 
mediation is not introduced to supersede them, nor 
_ to lower their authority, nor to relax their strictness, 
nor to mitigate the severity of their rule, and to bring 
the offending subjects of the Divine government 
under gentler influence. All this would have im- 
plied that government by perfect and infallible justice 
was a mistake only discovered by the disastrous re- 
sults of experiment—that it was unsuited to the 
nature of man, and, in the interests of human happi- 
ness, must be changed. On the contrary, a Mediator 
is appoited in the interests of Truth and Justice, as 
well as in Mercy. He has made the claims of Jus- 
tice and Truth His special burthen, and has founded 
the salvation of the sinner on their full and perfect 
discharge. This is His work, as the High-priest of 
our profession, and these are the circumstances out 
of which the necessity for this office of mercy and of 
righteousness has arisen. 

II. In a former discourse, I have called Adam a 
priest, using the term as synonymous with a respon- 
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sible representative transacting the matters in interest 
between God and man. Christ exercises His priestly 
office under a state of circumstances altogether dif- 
ferent. But there is this in common, that both were 
official representatives, transacting in matters arising 
out of the relation between God and man. Under the 
first economy, there being no sin to disturb the rela- 
tion between God and man, no measures of reconcilia- 
tion were needed, no expiatory sacrifice, no intercession 
by blood. Under the economy of grace, the Priest 
has to deal with a disturbed relation between God 
and man, which necessarily invests His Priesthood 
with special characteristics which I shall now attempt 
to unfold. 

1. In the Old Testament Scriptures, there are in- 
timations that the term “priest” had a secular as 
well as a sacred signification. Joseph’s Egyptian 
father-in-law is called priest of On,—in the margins 
of Bibles the alternative translation “prince” is given, 
Gen. xl. 45. David’s sons are said to have been 
“chief-rulers ”’ in the enumeration of his ministers of 
state (2 Sam. vi. 18). And Ira the Jairite is called 
a chief ruler about David (2 Sam. xx. 26). And in 
these cases also, the original word is that commonly 
translated “priests.” It is therefore supposed that 
the word was originally employed to designate hon- 
ourable attendants about a king or sovereign prince, 
or ministers of state transacting the necessary business 
belonging to the political relations of the prince and 
the people. Being taken from the people and 
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appointed by the prince, they represented the 
people to the prince, and the prince to the people, 
and were identified in honour and interest with 
both. Although there is some obscurity about 
the etymological signification of the word translated 
“priest” in the Old Testament, yet this is a highly 
probable account of its early use; for it is in accord- 
ance with the history of all terms appropriated to 
sacred use. There were no terms. expressly devised 
for sacred subjects, sacred offices, or services. But 
terms in common use among men in their human re- 
lations, were analogically employed in things belong- 
ing to the relations between God and men, and then 
came to be exclusively appropriated to Divine rela- 
tions. It is thus with the terms altar, sacrifice, 
atonement, surety, redemption, and the whole of the 
established terminology of revealed truth. And the 
analogy of the human relation of a minister of state 
to the prince and the people, maintaining all necessary 
communication between them, 1s an obvious justifica- 
tion of the application of the same term of office to 
the sacred relation. The first occasion of the use of 
the term “ priest” in the Old Testament, is in its ap- 
plication to Melchizedec, who is termed “the priest 
of the most bigh God.” And as the word is used 
without any explanation, it must have been in such 
current use as to make it intelligible in this applica- 
tion. Our best source of information respecting the 


office of the priesthood as held by Christ, is the 
a 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, which is chiefly employed in 
illustrating this most important subject. 

2. The first step taken by the apostle in his deeply 
interesting exposition, is to set forth what is necessary 
to be known respecting the person of this great High 
Priest, in order that His personal competency for the 
office, may be placed beyond doubt or dispute. The 
first chapter affirms His Divine nature, expressly on 
the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, by 
citations from which He proves the proposition that 
the Son is “ the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of His person.” And with this 
aspect of Him, the sacred writer directly and immedi- 
ately connects His “ upholding all things by the word 
of His power,” in other words, His government of the 
universe, and His purging our sins by Himself; and 
when that was completed, He ‘sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on High.” We have in the 
first three verses of this chapter, the Son presented to 
us in His Divine nature and relation to the Father. 
Then, as the heir or possessor of all things, inasmuch 
as He made the worlds, and as upholding, and there- 
fore governing all things. These facts express His 
relation to the created universe. We have then His 
relation to man, expressed by the purging our sins by 
Himself, and as this is immediately connected with 
His upholding all things, or with His government, it 
seems to imply that as it is effected within the sphere 
of His government, so it is included within the opera- 
tions, or belongs to the administration, of His govern- 
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ment, and is therefore conducted upon its principles. 
And the final statement, that “when He had by 
Himself purged our sins, He sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on High,” appears to intimate 
that the accomplishment of redemption settles the 
moral order of the universe conclusively for ever. 

In the second chapter the apostle presents fully 
the relation of this august Being to man, and more’ 
specifically His relation to an elect portion of man- 
kind denominated “‘the children,” and His “brethren,” 
and “the people.” His human nature is declared— 
“Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same.” And that this community of nature was 
necessary as a personal qualification for the priest- 
hood is expressly affirmed: ‘“‘ Wherefore in all things 
it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest 
in things pertaiming to God, to make reconciliation 
[rather propitiation] for the sins of the people.” Thus 
an original Divine nature, and an assumed human 
nature, are attributed to Christ, each having a neces- 
sary relation to the office of the priesthood, and the 
qualities and relations of both necessary to its com- 
petent discharge. Hence the purpose of His office 
has both a Divine and a human reference, ‘“‘ That He 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make propitiation for the sins 
of the people.” He is charged with making “ pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the people,’ but at the same 
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time He is charged with the Divine interests which 
are involved in the state of the Divine relations with 
man, and these must be secured at the same time 
and by the same means with those interests. And 
especially the mercy and faithfulness of God are to be 
rendered illustrious in the manner of effecting the 
reconciliation. The faithfulness of God implies both 
His truth and righteousness, which as paramount 
principles of government might seem to exclude the 
office of mercy altogether. This reference to the 
things of God, that is to the personal honour, and to 
the honour of the government of God, is again ex- 
pressly made in the description of the priestly office 
in the 5th chapter 1st verse, again combined with a 
reference to the human interests to be secured. 
“ For every high priest taken from among men is or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, that He 
may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.’ And 
here, too, that He may be able to “ have compassion 
on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way,” 
He must Himself “be compassed with infirmity.” 
He must be in a condition at once fully to sympathise 
with every Divine interest and with every human 
alike. In His own person He must have equal rela- 
tion to the human and the Divine, to be able to com- 
prehend and appreciate both, and He must havethecon- 
sciousness of possessing at His own free disposal every ele- 
ment necessary to secure, with infallible certainty, the 
perfect harmony of both interests for ever. It is quite 
impossible to suppose that the glory of the Godhead 
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and the honour of the Divine government should be 
intrusted to one who was not Divine. They could 
not be secured by any by whom they could not be 
comprehended. And for the sake of man it was also 
necessary that the priest should be “taken from 
among men.” 

Christ, therefore, according to the testimony of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which treats specially of this 
great subject, was equally related to both God and 
man, and capable of all Divine and human work. 
His personal qualifications were complete. He was 
merciful, He was faithful, He was compassionate to 
the ignorant and them that were out of the way, for 
He Himself was compassed with infirmities ; and He 
was at the same time the upholder of all things, as 
well as the Creator of all things, and the Son of God 
as possessor of the Divine nature. Security was thus 
taken to save all Divine interests, while propitiation 
for the sins of the people was to be effected. 

3. But it was further necessary that He should 
stand in such a relation to the Father as would en- 
title Him to a right to transact with Him in all the 
interests of His office. And it was also necessary 
that the Priest should stand in such a legal relation 
- to “the people” as entitled Him to act for them, in 
their name, so that all his action should have legal 
binding force and effect in regard to them. It must 
ever be kept in mind that the work of redemption 
was to be transacted within the sphere and jurisdic- 
tion of the Divine government, and therefore must be 
ruled in its whole process by the principles of its ad- 
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ministration. The High Priest does not fulfil His 
great office in some lofty and remote altitude, elevated 
above the sphere of the Divine government, and un- 
affected by its laws. As “born of a woman,” He is 
“made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law.” His work, therefore, must be de- 
termined by law, the prevalent law of God’s govern- 
ment over man. He comes within the Divine 
government as a subject of it, as possessing a created 
nature, but as such He can claim no right of office or 
dignity, for personal qualifications, however high, do- 
not constitute a warrant for the assumption of official 
rank or authority. The appointment of the Sovereign 
alone conveys the title to office, the will of the 
Sovereign at the same time prescribing the sphere 
and extent of its action and the nature of its obliga- 
tions. It is therefore said in relation to the priest- 
hood, that ““no man taketh this honour to himself, 
but he that is called of God as was Aaron.” It is 
added, “‘So also Christ glorified not Himself to be 
made an high priest, but He that said unto Him, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
(Heb. v. 4, 5). He offered Himself freely for the 
great work, ‘Lo, I come; in the volume of the book 
it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” But it 
was necessary He should be “sent” of the Father, 
“T came down from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me.” Every form of 
investiture giving validity and solemnity to His 
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official appointment is represented to have been em- 
ployed—He is “chosen ;’”* He is “sent;’+ He is 
“anointed ;”{ He is “sealed.”§ And on His actual 
induction to office in His incarnation, when He is 
brought into the world, public proclamation is made 
to the universe, that the sovereign authority over it 
is put into His hands, and that universal allegiance 
is due to Him: “Let all the angels of God worship 
Him.” And lest men should suppose when He ap- 
peared among them ‘in the form of a servant,” that 
He was nothing higher than themselves, He Himself 
asserted that the Father had “ committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son,” necessarily, therefore, all author- 
ity and government, so “that all men should honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father.” And this 
supreme judgment He is to execute as “Son of man,” 
that is in His mediatorial character. John v. 22, 
23, 27: “All power in heaven and earth” is given 
to Him, ‘power over all flesh,” power to “ overcome 
the world,” “ power over death, and over him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil.” power to 
“quicken whom He will,” even as “the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth whom He will,” 
“He hath put all things under His feet.” This is 
the Mediator’s place in the Divine government, pos- 
sessing and exercising universal dominion under the 
stipulated obligation to the Father, to redress every 

= Asa. xiii, 1. 

+ John vi. 38. 

t Acts iv. 27, “The Christ,” or the anointed Being, His special 


title of office, inclusive of all others, 
? John vi. 27. 
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wrong which sin has inflicted upon the Divine gov- | 
ernment, to vindicate the perfect righteousness of the 
government, to secure to the Godhead the full 
measure of glory and honour from the created uni- 
verse for which it was designed, and for which it had 
the most perfect adaptation. And all this is to be 
effected in accomplishing a purpose of grace towards 
sinners of mankind. Surely, then, mercy and com- 
passion have a place of wonderful eminence and influ- 
ence, when the glory of the Divine character in 
righteous sovereignty owes its highest illustration to 
them, when even the justice of God cannot have full 
effect except where the soft lustre of their beauty 
sheds its gentle grace. Yet they could not serve the 
purpose of government nor fill the place of justice. 
But under the dominion of Him who is King of 
Righteousness and Prince of Peace “ mercy and truth 
meet together, righteousness and peace kiss each 
other.” It is grace which has conceived the purpose 
of a redemption for guilty man. Its execution must, 
be effected in strict accordance with the public law of 
the Divine government. ‘One jot or tittle shall 
in no wise pass away until all be fulfilled.” A just 
and righteous law still asserting its claims over the 
violators of it, can only work wrath to them. But in 
its righteous fulfilment there is peace. ‘The work 
of righteousness is peace ; the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance for ever.” 

4. It is necessary to a right understanding of the 
priesthood of Christ, that we ascertain the nature of . 
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His relation to those on whose behalf He exercises 
His office. The writer to the Hebrews has taught 
us that the High Priest must be “taken from among 
men,” and that “as the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, Christ also Himself likewise took 
part of the same.” He also tells us that He must be 


? 


ordained “ for men,” on men’s behalf, in men’s stead, 
to do for them what they are not competent to do for 
themselves, in their relation to God, He is “ ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God.” And as 
their relation to God no longer exists on its original 
footing of reciprocal righteousness, because of their 
breach of covenant in violating the Divine law, there- 
fore the “High priest is ordained for men to offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins,”—‘‘to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people.” This is the great 
purpose for which He 1s called to the priesthood. 
Knowing the purpose in all its extent and in all its 
bearings, He has accepted the office with all its re- 
sponsibility. The relation in which He stands to the 
people, is, in principle, the same as that of Adam as 
the moral head of his posterity. This the apostle 
teaches in the Epistle to the Romans.—‘ As by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation, even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience, many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
be made righteous” (chap. v. 17, 18). As Adam 
was a representative, legally constituted, so is Christ. 
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Both were constituted representatives of their respec- 
tive communities, by the law by which God has pro- 
vided for the government of all organized bodies of 
men, namely the law of representative responsibility, 
a law by which the representative is held respon- 
sible in the interests of public justice, for all corporate 
action on the part of those whom he represents, be- 
cause by him alone is all corporate action conducted. 
As Christ, therefore, is the legally appointed represen- 
tative of “the children,” to act for them in things 
pertaining to their relation to God, as the necessities 
of that relation require, and as their great and urgent 
necessity is reconciliation to God, He is by His office 
responsible for the execution of whatever measures are 
necessary to secure this end. He is responsible for 
the end itself. Nor is there anything arbitrary in 
the appointment of Christ to this office. It is no 
mere isolated or exceptional act of sovereignty, incap- 
able of being accounted for by any known or ascertain- 
able principles of the Divine government over man. 
In the case of Adam, we have seen that his appoint- 
ment to the moral headship of his race, was no special 
act of sovereignty, but arose necessarily out of the 
nature of the social constitution bestowed upon man, 
which gave to Adam alone the personal competency 
for the office, and from the nature of the relation, his 
action took just and legal effect upon his posterity. 
In like manner, when Christ becomes man, He comes 
“under the law,” as all other men subject to it, in 
the same relation to it as all other men, subject to its 
authority and lable to its penalty like all other men. 
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But He possesses this great distinction, like Adam, 
that He alone of all the race possesses the personal 
competency to meet all the claims, and satisfy all the 
demands of law, of whatever kind, and to their full 
extent. It becomes possible, therefore, now, for God, 
as the righteous moral governor of man, to exact the 
full claims of law, both the obedience and the penalty, 
and so to have the law “ magnified and made honour- 
able.” And as, when the representative of an organ- 
ized community has failed in his trust, like Adam, 
and ruined the interests committed to him, public 
justice demands that its liabilities continue in force, 
and that they may be exacted severally from the con- 
stituents of the dissolved association, so on this prin- 
ciple, God has acted towards the race of man since the 
fall of Adam, holding men severally responsible for the 
obedience and the penalty. No one man has ever 
been able to satisfy the claim of law for himself, much 
less for others. But the claim never lapses, and 
never can lapse. It was originally just,—it is just 
for ever. It can only be discharged by being satisfied. 
That satisfaction is the work of priesthood, and what 
was needed was a Priest “able to save to the utter- 
’ most.” 

5. The facts necessary to be considered in this con- 
nection, are these: First, those which antedate crea- 
tion, and can only be known therefore by Divine 
revelation. These are, the decree of an eternal 
counsel of the Godhead, to elect unto salvation a de- 
finite number of the race of mankind, contemplated as 
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fallen and guilty—ainfallibly to secure this end in per- 
fect accordance with infinite justice ; and that the 
eternal Son should undertake this work of grace, and 
be responsible for its accomplishment. All this is 
implied in our Lord’s statement of His own mission— 
“T came down from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me.- And this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which 
He hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day” (John vi. 38, 
39). He was responsible not only for providing all 
the necessary means of salvation, and placing them 
within their reach, but He was also responsible that 
the means should not miscarry in respect of those 
given to Him, but that He should certainly save 
them and raise them up at the last day. When the 
question was uttered in the eternal counsel, ‘“‘ Whom 
shall we send, and who will go for us?” the willing 
response came forth from the Son, “‘ Here am I, send 
me.” 

6. The question then arises, When did He enter 
upon His office? And I believe the answer must be, 
the moment of accepting it. And we shall see in 
this a parallel to the case of Adam, whose investiture 
as head of his posterity, took place before he had pos- 
terity, in order, as we have already seen, that every 
child as it entered upon life, might enjoy the advan- 
tage of an established, just, and beneficent ruling and 
protective authority. In like manner, the very first 
of those given to Christ, who came under the curse of 
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the broken covenant, found a merciful High Priest 
already enthroned, bearing the glory of His Father’s 
house, and ready to bear the name of the guilty one, 
‘“‘in the breastplate of judgment upon His heart in the 
holy place, for a memorial before the LoRD continu- 
ally” (Ex. xxvii. 29, 30). Every part of His under- 
taking, every function of His office, would be performed 
in His own fitting time. But the whole efficacy of 
His priesthood takes effect practically the first mo- 
ment the occasion for it arises, in the actual peril of 
an elect soul. The Father trusts Him, giving Him 
the benefit of His work in the salvation of souls, 
along the whole line of human history, honouring 
tis fidelity to His covenant obligation from the be- 
ginning. The first promise was the first intimation 
of the covenant of grace on earth, followed up immedi- 
ately, we do not doubt, by the first sacrifice, the first 
priestly act, initiating that awful service of symbolism, 
“keeping sin in remembrance every year,’ until in 
the fulness of time the great High Priest should offer 


2) 


“one sacrifice for sins,” which needs no repetition, 
but ‘perfects for ever them that are sanctified.” 

7. There are only two points in relation to Aaronic 
priesthood to which I think it necessary to my present 
purpose to advert, as illustrative of the priesthood of 
Christ. These are, 1. The relation of the high priest to 
the people, and 2. The relation of the high priest to the 
sacrifice. The relation of the high priest to the 
people was unquestionably that of a Representative. 


- Israel received from God a minutely ordered organisa- 
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tion for religious worship arid service. And as no 
social organisation among men can exist and act other- 
wise than by an authorised representative, himself a 
member of it, so God took Aaron from among the 
people and by His sovereign right as the covenant 
King of Israel, He set him apart, ordaining him for 
the people in things pertaining to God. The office 
of Aaron, therefore, gave him the exclusive right of 
access to God in acts of the national worship, and of 
transacting in all matters arising out of their relation 
to God. He alone could act in the name of the 
whole people. No private person could offer sacrifice. 
He must bring it to the priest to make atonement 
for him. But the priest had upon him the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the relation of the people to 
God, by a careful and unremitting observance of the 
prescribed ritual in all its details. Such is a true 
“fioure, also, of Him that was to come,” and of His 
relation to as many as the Father had given Him. 
He and they were to constitute one organised body. 
To His obligation to save them to the uttermost, was 
attached the authority to rule them and act for them. 
It belonged to the Father to determine that an elect 
number should be gathered out of the sinful race of 
man whom He would organise into a kingdom, an 
holy nation, ever having regard to the social tenden- 
cies indelibly impressed upon their nature, and which 
made social order and organisation essential to their per- 
fection and happiness. As an organised body they must 
have a head in whom shall vest the common obliga- 
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tion, by whom it shall be discharged, and in whose 
hands shall be placed all the common interests with 
responsibility for the common welfare. The principles 
which determined the Divine decree of election, which 
- determined what person of the adorable Trinity should 
undertake for them, and which determined the rela- 
tion in which He should stand both to the elect and 
to the Godhead are all inscrutable to us. But where 
the work of the Redemption begins its actual course 
within the sphere of time and within the relations of 
human life, the principles of its action are all appa- 
rent, for they are the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment over man, the same which rule the moral rela- 
tions of social life from generation to generation. 
Hence the High Priest was taken from among men, 
and brought under the jurisdiction of the same prin- 
ciples which rule the relations between God and the 
race of mankind from the beginning. The special 
act of Divine sovereignty in the case is the appoint- 
ment of the Mediator, and His designation to the - 
priesthood. And this is no more than God does in 
relation to every organisation of mankind, of which 
He is the immediate author, and very notably in the 
multitudinous organisation of the family. And 
whenever He has a special organisation to form for a 
special object, He Himself appoints the responsible 
Head, as in the case of Abraham and Moses and 
Aaron. But when the appointment is made, the 
moral laws of His government take immediate 
authority over it, and rule it. When the Mediator 
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has been appointed, when He comes into the world 
partaker of flesh and blood, like those over whom He 
is ordained Head, He comes within the jurisdiction 
of those laws which are instituted for the moral 
government of mankind. The laws, therefore, which 
rule representative relations and determine the ex- 
tent of representative responsibility, have the same 
force and effect over the organisation of which the 
Messiah is the Head, as in other organisations of 
mankind. The extent of the responsibility in every 
case is defined by the purpose of the organisation, and 
within the limits of the purpose all the resources of 
the association are of necessity placed at the responsi- 
ble disposal of the Head. The purposes to be served 
in relation to the elect must necessarily determine the 
extent of the priestly action of the Mediator. That 
again will be determined by the condition in which 
they are found, and whatever that condition is in the 
judgment of the law to which they are subject, that 
condition must be His by the same judgment. The 
whole body, Head and members, are under the same 
judgment of law, and must abide it together. The 
question is what are the means in possession of the 
body to meet their liabilities, to bear the judgment of 
law demanding penalty, and the judgment demanding 
righteous conformity? The resources of the com- 
munity include the resources of the Head ; they are 
a common property, and by the necessary law of in- 
corporation they are placed under the responsible 
control of the Head, to be used for the common 
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benefit. And in this case it is no partial contribu- 
tion to the resources of the association which is 
demanded either of Head or members. The whole 
interests of all are involved, to the whole extent of 
the right which God claims in all interests within the 
universe. And to this claim of right there are no 
limits. The elect are wholly without the resources 
necessary to bear the penalty, so as to satisfy it ; and 
they are equally without the power to obey, for 
obedience under condemnation is a moral contradic- 
tion. And this is the condition of those for whom, 
in ineffable grace, the Son of God undertook to inter- 
pose, over whom He freely accepted the responsible 
Headship. From the moment of His acceptance of 
the office of Mediator at the will of the Father, the 
whole of His personal worth and capability became 
the common property of the elect. He made common 
cause with them, assuming all their obligations, 
whether of positive and perfect obedience or of penal 
suffering. And the whole resources of the universe 
created and uncreated, placed at His disposal as 
Mediator, were all to be made available for the pur- 
poses of His Mediation. He is never to be contem- 
plated as standing apart in His own individuality, and 
employing His own independent resources for the 
benefit of the elect, but in such organic relation to 
them that all the resources He is using for their 
benefit are the common property of Him and of 
them. He and they form an inseparable unity, are 
regarded as such in their relation to the Divine 
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government, and are ruled and judged as such by the 
Divine law, and separate interests are impossible. He 
is therefore not only under obligation to His Father 
to finish the work which He has given Him to do, 


but He is under official obligation to His people also, 


to employ the common resources, “ the unsearchable 
riches” in His hand, for the common interest. He 
has a faithfulness, therefore, to maintain towards His 
Father, and a faithfulness to maintain towards His 
people. 

8. But in assuming the nature of His elect, the 
Mediator assumed also its legal standing before God 
as the Supreme Ruler. That was a state of con- 
demnation ; and that state is necessarily His as it is 
theirs ; for they and He are as an organised body, 
under the same legal conditions. Whatever, there- 
fore, the state of condemnation demands, it right- 
eously belongs to Him to meet, in whatever form it 
requires to be met, in the judgment of God, because 
He is responsible for every interest, having the com- 
mon resources in His hand. Besides, because the 
common obligation is vested in Him, and because He 
is the official Representative, it is only with Him 
that any right of transacting for the common interest 
can be recognised by the Supreme Authority. No 
private member of the association can act in any 
interest belonging to it; all action must be by the 
official Representative alone. This is an invariable 
law of associated action. Within the purposes of the 
association no private or personal interest can be 
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pursued otherwise than by the action of the Repre- 
sentative ; for with Him alone will the Supreme Autho- 
rity treat in regard to any interest embraced in the 
association. And this is a principle so manifestly just 
and reasonable, and so essential to every association, 
that it is universally recognised and acted upon among 
men. On the subject of the state of the elect as 
condemned by the just and holy law of God, the 
righteous Sovereign can treat with none but their 
official Head. He has undertaken to be responsible 
for all the interests involved, whether in relation to 
condemnation or obedience, and to Him alone the 
Father looks, and from Him requires whatever is 
necessary to vindicate and maintain the honour of 
His government, and the salvation of His chosen. 
Both interests are committed to the Mediator, and . 
all-sufficient means and resources are committed to 
Him for their certain promotion and inviolable secu- 
rity, and it is just and right that the responsibility 
of all should rest upon Him. For the purpose of 
thus transacting with God, as the ordained High- 
Priest, it was necessary He should have the right of 
access to God. And in order to this, His own per- 
sonal relation to God must be right, according to the 
judgment of the Divine law. In the case of Aaron, 
this had to be effected by a special sacrifice for him- 
self before he undertook the action of responsible 
representative for others. But of Christ it is testi- 
fied that, personally, He was “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners,’ and needed no pre- 
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vious purification to entitle Him to access and 
audience. And the right of access and of audience 
was His exclusively; but blessed be His name, He 
was exercising a right for all in the name of all. 
It is He that maintains a right relation between God 
and every elect soul united to Him by faith. 

9. The other point to which I have said I would . 
advert for illustration, by reference to the Aaronic 
priesthood, is, the relation beeween the priest and 
the sacrifice. The special function of the Aaronic 
priesthood was to offer sacrifice. And it is affirmed 
of Christ that He also “must have somewhat to 
offer.” In order to estimate aright the relation be- 
tween the priest and the sacrifice, under the old dis- 
pensation, it is necessary to enquire into the value of 
the sacrifice itself, ¢.e., what constituted any intrinsic 
value which it possessed. The class of animals of- 
fered in sacrifice afford us some means of ascertaining 
this. They were all animals brought into direct re- 
lation to man, which had been brought into subjection 
to him by his own power and skill, animals which he 
had made his property. The spoils of the chase, 
therefore, could not be accepted ; they had not upon 
them the value of cultivation and appropriation. 
Some mark and impress of humanity, rendering them 
of value for human service, and capable of some 
measure of human attachment, and drawing out some 
measure of a constant human interest, was necessary 
to qualify the animals designed for sacrifice. Human 
relations were necessary to the value of the sacrifice. 
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Human hands must be laid upon it, human hands 
must slay it; human hands must touch its blood, 
and sprinkle it as the ritual directed. The hand of 
the transgressor bringing the offering, and the hands 
of the priest must come in contact with the animal, 
_as if the nearest possible approach to identification 
between the offerer, the priest, and the sacrifice were 
aimed at in the symbolical service. That the offer- 
ing is the substitute of the offerer is evident; and 
that the priest is the substitute of the offerer in pre- 
senting the sacrifice seems equally clear, seeing that 
he was ordained for men—that is, in their stead. 
And I cannot but think, from the nature of the case, 
that the symbolical priest, and the symbolical sacri- 
fice with so many human properties upon it, were 
designed to constitute but one symbol—a symbolical 
identification of the sacrifice with the priest. And 
the fact that on the great day of atonement he must, 
with his own finger dipped in the blood of the sacri- 
fice, enter in within the veil, and sprinkle the blood 
upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat, the 
blood in contact with his own person, seems like an 
identification constituting one symbol. ‘This idea 
seems to gain further probability from the symbolical 
significance of the “ breast-plate of judgment,’’ borne 
upon Aaron’s breast, having the names of the tribes 
of Israel engraven upon the precious stones inserted 
into it. The interpretation is, that “Aaron shall 
bear the gudgment of the children of Israel before the 
LorD continually,” (Exod. xxviii. 30.) Closely re- 
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lated to this case of the breast-plate is that of the 
golden plate on the high-priest’s mitre, with the 
inscription, “HoLINESS To THE Lorp” engraved 
upon it—‘“It shall be upon Aaron’s forehead, that 
Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things which 
the children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy , 
gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that 
they may be accepted before the Lord,” (v. 36-38.) 
And once more, respecting the sin-offering, Moses said 
to Aaron, “God hath given it you to bear the mmiquity 
of the congregation, to make atonement for them be- 
fore the Lord,’ (Lev. x. 16.) Now, these expres- 
sions, “ bearing judgment,” and ‘ bearing iniquity,” 
can only be interpreted as equivalent to Aaron’s 
official chargeability with the iniquity of the congre- 
gation. And as the “ bearing iniquity ” is attributed 
to Aaron and to the sin-offering, the hypothesis that 
the priest and the offering were one symbol, and not 
two related symbols, would afford a consistent ex- 
planation. Added to all this is the fact that the 
moral significance of the sacrifice in its death was 
only derived from its relation to the priest, and with- 
out some moral relation it would have been worthless 
as a symbol of the sacrifice of Christ. And accord- 
ing to this view, that animals were employed in sac- 
rifice at all, was, that as blood must be shed, and as 
that of the high-priest himself, the true substitute, 
was too precious for a symbol of atonement, and not 
sufficiently precious for a real atonement, the attach- 
ing of an animal,the most precious for human use, 
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to the priestly action, was an expedient to spare 
human life, and still to give a moral character to the 
sacrifice. 

10. This hypothesis of the relation between the 
priest and the sacrifice under the Mosaic economy is 
an undoubted fact in the priesthood of the Messiah. 
He is both priest and sacrifice. He had to bear the 
iniquity of His congregation. “It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin.” 
These were “but a figure for the time then present.” 
“But Christ being come an High Priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by His own blood, He entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us.’ But the subject of atonement demands a sepa- 
rate discussion, and shall form the subject of the next 
discourse. 

Before, however, passing from the subject with 
which we have now been occupied, it 1s of importance 
that attention should be specially directed to the truth 
that the priesthood of the Redeemer, as a special 
function of mediation, comprehends in its action the 
principles which we have shewn in another discourse 
to be inseparable from the government of men in com- 
munities. J mean substitution.and imputation, As 
the Head and Representative of His people, His action 
is substituted for theirs, for substituted action is the 
only form of action competent to a community in 
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maintaining its external relations. And as a neces- 
sary consequence, the official acts of the public repre- 
sentative are reckoned to be the acts of the whole 
community, and have all the legal validity which the 
whole community can impart to them. And this 
reckoning to others of substituted action is called im- 
putation. Now, the priestly action of Christ is His 
action as the divinely appointed Head and Represen- 
tative of His elect. It is the action for which they 
were primarily responsible in their own persons, but 
which is impossible to them from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of their condition. But the responsibi- 
lity, having been laid upon Christ and assumed by 
Him, His relation to them being an organic relation, 
their relation to the Divine law, determines His. And 
as their relation to the law is that of the guilty, His 
must be the same. But as that guilt charged was not 
contracted by Him, but by them, before His organic 
relation to them, therefore we say that the guilt 
chargeable to Him is imputed. And where Christ in 
the faithful execution of His priestly office has dis- 
charged all their obligations, in their name, obliga- 
tions which, because of His union with them, a union 
having all legal sanction, are common to Him and 
them, the righteous action by which He effects the 
discharge is reckoned to them as wellas to Him ; and 
that 1s what is usually termed the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ. Now, if it is granted that 
the relation of Christ to His people is that of a repre- 
sentative and official head of the community, as the 
Scriptures represent Him to be; then the principles 
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which rule all organised associations, in the providence 
of God, the principles by which God rules the social 
life and relations of man, come into action, and operate 
all the results contemplated by the ineffable grace of 
God. ‘The principles of order by which God consti- 
tutes human relations, and the moral principles 
by which He rules them when constituted are suffi- 
cient to account for the whole work of redemption by 
the incarnate Son of God. 

I have not attempted in this discourse to treat of 
the priesthood of Christ with any approach to com- 
pleteness, even in indicating the many points calling 
for discussion. I have confined myself to those which 
were more salient, and which also best served to bring 
into broader light the principles which it was my pur- 
pose mainly to illustrate. What has been said I trust 
may help to make the faith of God’s children more 
intelligent, more comprehensive of the principles upon 
which He acts in His wondrous work of redemption, 
and that it may be seen to the praise of His glory that 
He does not need to abdicate a throne of justice, in 
order to occupy a throne of grace. 

“Seeing then that we have a great High Priest 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, 
let us hold fast our profession. For we have not an 
_ High Priest which cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 
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ATONEMENT, 


“Every high priest is ordained to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices : wherefore it is of necessity that this man have 
somewhat also to offer.” “ By His own blood, He entered 
in once, into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.” HEBREWS viii. 3; ix. 12. 


HE special function of the ordained priesthood of 
revelation is to offer sacrifices for sins, with a 

view to atonement. In order to a right understand- 
ing of this solemn act of the priestly office of Christ, 
it is necessary we should understand the nature of 
atonement. The word atonement is introduced into 
Scripture without any explanation of its meaning, no 
doubt on the principle to which I have already had 
occasion to refer, that words which came to be appro- 
priated to a religious use were current among men, 
and used in relations having some obvious analogy to 
the sacred relations to which they came to be trans- 
ferred. Its use in this way assumes that men were 
familiar with the principle expressed by atonement, 
and its application in the relations of social life. And 
its use both in sacred and secular relations 1s a proof, 
along with similar cases, that the same moral prin- 
ciples rule all moral relations known to man. And 
it is a proof also that redemption, to which the word 
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atonement is specially appropriated, is effected by the 
operation of principles which rule the relations of 
human life. It has reference to a state of offence. 
And a state of offence between man and man bears 
such an analogy to a state of offence between God and 
man, that the same principles are applicable in deal- 
ing with both. Sin has given rise to a special ter- 
minology expressive of its treatment, and the same 
terms have reference both to the Divine and human 
relations as effected by sin. When we meet with 
offence, we are conscious of a sense of wrong, accom- 
panied by a feeling of resentment. This resent- 
ment prompts to retaliation, retribution, revenge. 
Or we demand redress, restitution, compensation. 
Now, resentment is a natural feeling, and not neces- 
sarily sinful. It is a defensive affection, implanted in 
our nature, and its very existence is a restraint upon 
offence. We see a momentary flash of it in Eve, 
prompting resistance to the tempter. But our pre- 
vailing selfishness has made us so sensitive to offence, 
that resentment is cherished into a passion so potent, 
that it would become as destructive to society as the 
common forms of offence themselves. And it has, 
therefore, become necessary, to the peace and welfare 
of society, that the redress of wrongs should not be 
left to the promptings of private resentment, but 
should be committed to the direction and control of 
public justice. There it ceases to be a passion, and 
becomes the deliberate and judicial action of consti- 
tuted authority, sustained by the sanction of public 
sentiment. 
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But we have another and a different set of terms 
in the copious nomenclature to which the existence 
and treatment of sin have given rise. We have pro- 
pitiations, pardons, reconciliations. These elements 
we find also in operation in the private relations of 
life, acting often weakly, partially, and capriciously. 
So that these, also, it is found necessary in the inter- 
ests of society to transfer to the control of public jus- 
tice. An offence may be dealt with by the indivi- 
dual on the ground of pure benevolence alone, and 
the party offended may forego his just resentment, 
may forbear demanding redress, and may forgive the 
wrong. But the offence may be of a nature to peril 
the security of social order and public justice, and the 
guardian of public safety cannot allow the offence to 
be conclusively dealt with by private feeling. It is a 
public as well as a private wrong, and redress is de- 
manded in the interests of public justice. And there 
may be wrongs for which no redress is possible by the 
wrong-doer. The injury inflicted may be irreparable. 
The offender may have no resources from which re- 
dress may be exacted ; or from the nature of the case, 
as in the loss of life or limb, reparation of the injury 
is impossible. The injury is not on that account to 
be condoned. And so we have to deal judicially with 
the offender’s guilt, and we have the public processes 
of accusation, conviction, condemnation, punishment. 
And thus the principle of government by rewards and 
- punishments is indispensable to the welfare and safety 
of society. But principles which are inherent in 
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human nature and indispensable to the maintenance 
of the order of social life, indispensable to the govern- 
ment of those relations which God himself has created, 
are principles of Divine authority, principles of God’s 
own government of mankind. And we see and feel 
their operation in Providence. It is impossible for 
any man to deny the action of retributive justice in 
the course of Divine providence. And we cannot but 
see, on the other hand, influences in operation which 
break the force or mitigate the severity of the penal 
retribution to the offender. There are indications of 
mercy as interposing for the help or relief of the 
offender. We have evidence of punishment and in- 
dications of pardon in the providence of God towards 
man. The language of men, and the language of 
the Word of God, are alike pervaded by the terms ex- 
pressive of both justice and mercy. They both em- 
ploy the opposing terms condemnation and justifica- 
tion, pardon and punishment, vengeance and recon- 
ciliation. | 

1. It is a question of the deepest importance whether 
the justice of God be capable of dispensing with its 
retributive action, or whether in point of fact it has 
done so, in favour of mercy, in order that the sinner 
may be exempted from the penalty of transgression. 
Unquestionably this is the only hope entertained by 
multitudes ; and it is a leading position of the false 
theology of our time. But surely it is self-evident 
that a principle which is only permitted to reward 
and not to punish, can exercise no restraint upon sin, 
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and is altogether unfit to govern a world where sin is. 
If the righteous are to be rewarded by justice, and 
the wicked to be placed on the same level of advan- 
tage by mercy, it does not appear how the function 
of justice is needed at all, or why there should be a 
government at all. If no practical distinction is to 
be made between good and evil, in their treatment or 
ultimate issues, it seems the vainest and most pur- 
poseless of all philosophies to make a theoretical dis- 
tinction, or to expend so much ingenuity in con- 
structing a science of ethics. Whatever interferes 
with the course of justice endangers all interests. 
At the same time, while justice holds its majestic 
sovereignty, and sways its sceptre pure and pas- 
sionless, we see under the very shadow of its 
throne mercy interposing to relieve the sufferer, 
to pardon the offender, to console the sorrowful, to 
undo heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free. 
And all these benign manifestations we see side by 
side with fierce retaliations and penal inflictions. 
Now, how are we to account for the co-existence of 
these opposing phenomena within the same territory, 
under the rule of the same wise and omnipotent 
Sovereign ? Is there any other principle mediating 
between justice and mercy which has the property of 
conveying to the sinner the combined advantages of 
both—his eternal blessedness as at once the gift. of 
mercy, and the award of justice? Whether justice 
and mercy can be brought into relation to each other 
and to common objects, to secure common interests, 
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so that their respective claims shall harmonise, and 
how this shall be brought about, are problems which 
cannot be solved by any inquiry into the nature of 
each. Nor can they be determined by our knowledge 
of the fact that they are both attributes of God, and 
therefore cannot conflict, for it would still remain to 
be proved that they can act otherwise than in separ- 
ate provinces. ‘To harmonise the action of justice and 
mercy respectively, to bring them to act within the 
same province, and to effect a common object, is an 
insoluble problem in human governments. Compro- 
mising their respective claims is the sole expedient, 
so that neither ever seems to act in perfection. To 
give the criminal over to justice, to give him “ the 
due reward of his deeds,” would often leave no place 
at all for mercy. To leave him in the hands of 
mercy alone would be a wrong to justice, and en- 
danger public security. And the consequence is that 
they so merge into each other under human adminis- 
tration, that the distinction between them is often 
practically obliterated. Our poor-houses, which con- 
tain the presumed objects of mercy, have practically 
all the stern duresse of the prison. Mercy is thus 
bereft of the grace and beauty of her emotional life, 
and swathed in the cerements of legislative livery, she - 
is but the revolting mimicry of the Divine grace 
which came down from heaven to soothe and gladden 
human hearts. And the objects of retributive justice 
in our prisons are treated with such tenderness and 
consideration, as if society had done them a wrong, 
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and sought to atone for it by bestowing upon them a 
measure of comfort and security they never knew be- 
fore, taking away the character of punishment alto- 
gether. Still in many cases we are obliged to recog- 
nise the principle of atonement in the redress of 
wrongs. An equitable compensation for an injury 
or a wrong is atonement for it; for if it be truly 
equitable, the injured party suffers no ultimate wrong, 
and justice suffers no dishonour. 

2. Atonement therefore in its theological signification 
is a merciful provision for the exemption of the sinner 
from the condign punishment of his offence, at the 
same time providing for the perfect satisfaction of 
every claim of justice, and for the honour of the 
Divine government. It is such a reparation for the 
wrong done, such an equitable compensation for it, 
on behalf of the wrong-doer, as justly to free him from 
all liability on account of it. Atonement alone pro- 
vides for the possible exercise of mercy without wrong 
to justice, without dishonour to authority, without 
danger to the moral order and well-being of the uni- 
verse. In nature we are accustomed to compensatory 
arrangements and powers of re-adjustment to meet 
cases of deviation from fixed order or casual disturb- 
ances. As a general rule everything.is adapted to a 
special and definite purpose, and from its nature it 
would seem to be incapable of serving any other, or 
from its position could not be spared for any other. 
But derangements of order often render it necessary 
that some things shall take part in functions not their 
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own; and as the preservation of order is the point of 
supreme importance, there is a power of accommoda- 
tion in nature by which one thing is able, to a greater 
or less extent, to contribute to restore a disturbed 
balance while still maintaining its own position. In 
human society, too, it often happens that one man 
along with his own special duty supplies the lack of 
another’s service. One fails to fulfil his part through 
infirmity or criminal neglect, but the welfare of 
society requires that it be fulfilled, and that, too, by 
the existing resources, and others must step in to per- 
form some unfamiliar Jabour, or an unaccustomed 
proportion of theirown. Thus amends are made and 
disorder rectified or prevented by compensatory 
labours undertaken by others than those upon whom 
the original responsibility rested. There is an elastic 
expansiveness of capability in every man which en- 
ables him to act beyond the immediate sphere of his 
own interests, and to take upon him some portion of 
the burthen of others. Were it not so, all active 
benevolence would be impossible, and there could be 
no agency to spare for the administration of public 
justice. Hence it is possible to provide compensa- 
tions for disturbances of public order, and to restore 
the balance from resources at the public disposal. 
These compensatory provisions for the maintenance of 
order under circumstances which persistently affect it 
and threaten its stability, and the commutations by 
which an advantage lost in one direction is counter- 
balanced by gain in another, so as to maintain the 
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equilibrium, contain within them every principle of 
atonement. To secure redress for wrong done to the 
constituted authority, by offences against public law, 
with merciful consideration for the offender, is the 
problem to be solved, a problem which every govern- 
ment amongst men must attempt and systematically 
provide for. If justice suffers wrong there must be 
some way of obtaining redress, otherwise government 
could not exist. And if at the same time public 
benevolence demands merciful consideration for the 
offender, there must be some way of providing com- 
pensatory satisfaction to justice, to save its honour 
and the stability of social order. And in point of 
fact, every government is obliged to comprehend 
within its judicial system permanent arrangements for 
compensations to justice for wrongs committed against 
its authority, in order to save the wrong-doer from 
the infliction of the full measure of the severity of its 
judgment. Lither offenders must be entirely driven 
from society, or justice must cease, or some systematic 
provision be made for atonement or satisfaction to 
justice. This principle of compensatory satisfaction 
or atonement underlies and pervades the whole 
system of human association, and is indispensable to 
its order, if there is to be mercy extended to offenders. 
But this is not a system of association of human device. 
It arises out of the constitution of human nature as 
moral and social, together with its condition as sinful. 
The sense of justice and the sentiment of benevolence 
are both natural, and both to be exercised in the pre- 
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sence of sin. The moral government of God em- 
braces this constitution and condition of man, and 
His administration comprehends the elements of 
moral compensations and atonements as indispensable 
to give effect at once to the respective claims of jus- 
tice and of mercy. Still, it is quite evident that the 
system of compensations for wrongs in this world is 
far from being perfect ; for it is impossible for men to 
guage the comparative values of dissimilar things, so 
as to secure perfect equity. But it is enough for 
our purpose to show that the principle exists, and 
that its action is indispensable to social order among 
men; for that fact demonstrates its Divine origin 
and authority. But the fact of its existence by 
Divine authority, and the fact of its imperfection 
under the administration of men, affords strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that there are relations and con- 
ditions in which it acts with infallible equity. It is 
quite impossible that any principle of Divine autho- 
rity, essential to the harmonious action of moral re- 
lations, can prove abortive. The lowest measure of 
partial success in imperfect conditions is a proof and 
a prophecy of its perfect and complete success under 
perfect conditions. And it is no less a proof and a 
prophecy that the perfect conditions exist, and that 
the success shall be complete and triumphant. Even 
now, under the imperfect administration of men, 
most beneficent effects are produced in human so- 
ciety by the principle of atonement—even here, 
where it is impossible to strike the balance between 
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injuries and their compensations, between wrongs and 
their equitable redress, with the accuracy of truth. 
How can it be doubted for a moment that the ad- 
justment of the relations between God and man is 
possible, and possible by atonement? By that prin- 
ciple alone we find that in this world God, in His 
government of man, gives effect to mercy without 
wrong to justice. Can we doubt that, by a perfect 
atonement, an atonement providing a compensation 
to justice of perfect equity, in which the satisfaction 
of justice shall be as complete as if it had never been 
offended, and yet, by the interposition of mercy, the 
sinner shall be without charge, that the grace and 
justice of God shall be rendered eternally illustrious ? 
A perfect atonement is the sole thing needed for this 
most benign and glorious consummation. That atone- 
ment we aver to be found in the sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God. It is here, 
and here only, that “mercy and truth meet together, 
that righteousness and peace kiss each other.” 

3. That life should be redeemed by the sacrifice of 
life is an offence to the philosophy of our times, which, 
although not a new thing, seems to have reached a 
pitch of aggravation perhaps unparalleled. That this 
offence should possess in an unprecedented ‘manner 
and measure a large number of the leading minds of 
the professional theological class in the most influen- 
tial Church in these lands, and to a less extent in- 
vading other churches, is, I believe, unprecedented 
in our reformed history, in the extent to which it has 
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gone. Nevertheless the redemption of life by the 
sacrifice of life has been accepted by man through 
every region of the earth, among every kindred and 
tribe and tongue, savage and civilised, from the earliest 
period of human history to the present time ; so that 
an inductive philosophy might be expected to confess 
that there must surely be some foundation for the 
notion in the nature of things, or that it is the tra- 
dition of some early fact. Or perhaps more truly 
still, that both hypotheses are necessary to account 
for it, as it might require the nature of things as a 
sufficient and suitable vehicle to carry the tradition - 
of a fact of moral significance from the beginning 
until now. And even now, in the most civilised and 
in the most savage regions of the earth, redemption 
of life by the sacrifice of life, redemption of life which 
has sinned by the sacrifice of life which has not sin- 
ned, is as prevalent as ever, as if the tradition were 
but of yesterday, and seems strong enough to pass on 
to future generations, and as far'as can be seen or 
conjectured, it may be immortal. Jam inclined to 
think that a fact which had not some foundation in 
the nature of things at first, and which had not an 
undying affinity with the nature of things, could not 
have so prolonged a traditionary life. That the prin- 
ciple had a Divine sanction, too, by express institute, 
through a long period of the history of the most 
illustrious nation upon the earth, all who believe the 
Bible acknowledge. And while it had a present effi- 
cacy by the Divine economy in preventing the des- 
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truction of the temporal life of that people by the 
judgment of God, and in maintaining their national 
relation to God, it was confessedly only the type and 
figure of a redemption by a life precious enough to 
secure to the sinner eternal life. Let us then enquire 
what there is in the nature of things to lend proba- 
bility to the revealed truth that the forfeited life of 
the sinner is redeemed by the sacrifice of the life of 
the Son of God. | 

It is manifest that among all the works of God 
there is nothing like life, nothing with which it may 
be compared either as to nature or value.- There is 
nothing which can serve the purpose of life. Its 
value is inestimable. The lowest form of life serves 
a higher purpose in the economy of creation than the 
most precious forms of inorganic nature. This world 
was made for life. Life occupies it; life rules it; 
life gladdens it. It is evident, in the estimation of 
the glorious Creator, there 1s nothing so precious as 
life. He has adapted and subordinated this vast 
economy to life, and made all its marvellous arrange- 
ments to minister to its well-being. The production 
of life is the chiefest of His works; the care and 
government of life the chiefest of all His ways. And 
chiefest of all life here is human life. The moral 
and intellectual life of man bears the image of the 
Divine ; and it is this which stamps upon it such 
priceless value. We have then the fact that life is 
the product of life. And the universal law of repro- 
duction is, that life is ever the product of life, and 
the producer of life. 
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Then it is a fact that life is nourished and sus- 
tained by life. Inorganic matter will not sustain 
life. And here the remarkable fact appears, that the 
life which is to sustain another life must itself be put 
to death for this end. ‘Life for Life” is God’s 
manifest law. It is thus that human life is sustained 
in its strength and vigour. All life lower than His 
own may be sacrificed for the life of man. What- 
ever life he needs or desires is under his dominion, 
for the use of his life. And it is also a remarkable 
fact, that when God saw fit to subject this use of the 
lower animals to the regulation of law, He required 
that the animal to be used for food should die by 
violence, and expressly by the shedding of its blood, 
and as expressly not by strangulation. And _ still 
further, that it should die by the hand of man. If 
slain by another beast, or die of itself, it must not 
be used for human food. The blood must be sepa- 
rated from the body of the animal; it may not be 
eaten ; it must be spilled upon the ground. “In 
the blood is the life.” The life is reserved by God ; 
it is given for man, but not to him. He may use 
the living animal for his labour. Its strength and 
activity may minister to his convenience, but the life 
is not his. He may not use the blood, which is the 
life thereof, for food; but the flesh is his when the 
blood is shed. So sacred in its superiority does 
human life appear, that all life may be sacrificed to 
the advantage of man. And, moreover, no animal 
was allowed to live which had taken the life of a 
man, nor might its flesh be eaten. 
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Farther, when Life is endangered Life must be its 
protector and deliverer. Life must tend Life’s in- 
fancy, and nourish and cherish it, and guide it, and 
shield it from danger even at the risk or loss of life. 
One may be required to sacrifice his life to save that 
of others. What are our ensanguined battle-fields 
but awful illustrations of the many human interests 
which demand for their security the sacrifice even of 
human life. If we add to this the Divine law that 
the man who took another’s life forfeited his own, we 
have the further law that Life might be sacrificed to 
avenge Life, when the majesty of justice demanded 
it. And the only conclusion which I venture to sug- 
gest from this course of the Divine procedure in 
relation to life is, that if the higher life of man 
through some dread exigency, such as has befallen it, 
required for its safety and preservation the sacrifice 
of some life capable of such an effect, if such could be 
found available, such a sacrifice would be in keeping 
with the providential laws relating to human life 
through all its past history; and especially with 
God’s own interpretation of these providential laws, 
by specific applications of them in the Jewish 
economy; and if it be testified, that the universe 
does contain such a life, competent to save man from 
the ruin that has come upon him, and that that life 
not only is available, but has been made available by 
its actual sacrifice, to save to the uttermost all that 
come unto God by it, the whole course of God’s provi- 
dence towards man makes it credible. Human life 
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is evidently God’s most precious property in this 
world, and therefore His most especial care. All 
other life may be sacrificed, in order to sustain, to 
protect, to save, to comfort man’s. And we have 
this law of this visible economy, that human life re- 
quires other life to be devoted to its well-being, and 
to be sacrificed to its well-being, and the economy 
makes the sacrifice of life all other life round about 
him essential to his safety and preservation. ‘The 
beasts of the field must not multiply against him. 
They must not endanger his life or comfort. For 
the sake of his life theirs must be sacrificed. 

4, But there is even a moral relation between man 
and the beasts of the field. He has dominion over 
them, not by virtue of superior physical strength, but 
by virtue of his moral intelligence. And his moral 
sense, even in this relation, has a place of judgment. 
It is wrong, morally wrong, to inflict cruelty upon 
“the meanest thing that lives, or needlessly set foot 
upon a worm.” Even in relation to the lower animals 
his sense of justice must operate—he must not op- 
press—he must even be merciful to his beast. It 
would seem, then, that in this economy, the life of 
man’s moral powers is to some extent sustained by 
the life of the beasts of the field. In the very - 
manner and temper in which he takes away their life 
there is a discipline of his moral powers. And his in- 
telligence is exercised in subjecting them to his will 
and uses, and even in the skill necessary to the least 
painful mode of slaughter. The lower animals, there- 
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fore, serve a purpose in the economy of God, for the 
moral and intellectual life of man, both by their life 
and by their death. Now, I do not say that in all 
this there is anything of the form or aim of atone- 
ment. But these facts prove it to be a law of the 
Divine economy towards man, in a sinful state, that 
the sacrifice of life, the shedding of blood, exercises, 
_ not a casual nor occasional, but a constant and calcu- 
lated and regulated influence upon his well-being here, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. Granted that the 
benefit to his moral nature is disciplinary, affecting 
his frame of mind, his experience, and not his moral 
relations, that it does not affect his state before God, 
but his feelings only, can it be shewn that, from the 
nature of the case, this law of blood shedding can 
have no other form of influence over the well-being 
of man? And if it be acknowledged that the neces- 
sities of man’s condition demand a vast expenditure 
of life, even of human life, for the general well-being 
of the race, could it be inferred from this that the 
necessities of his condition do not require it for any 
other purpose than moral discipline? And if the 
moral discipline of man requires the shedding of 
blood, by common confession, even the blood of Christ, 
then at least a morality that requires blood can cast 
no reproach upon a redemption that requires blood ; 
and the sneer of a “ blood theology,” may just as well 
embrace a ‘ blood morality.’ 

5. We cannot understand this great subject of atone- 
ment by the sacrifice of Christ, without some definite 
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notions of Life and Death as the terms are employed 
in relation to man as the subject of the Divine govern- 
ment. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to regard Life as con- 
sisting in the free action of those powers with which 
we are gifted as rational and moral beings. The 
necessary conditions of the perfect action of our 
powers, are first, that they themselves be unimpaired 
and capable of perfect constitutional action. And 
second, That they be in a proper relation to their 
proper objects. So long as these conditions exist, 
there is perfect spontaneous action, and that is to live. 
God bestowed upon man a moral constitution per- 
fectly suited to the place he was designed to hold in 
creation, and to the relation he was to maintain 
towards God. Suitable objects were provided for the 
due exercise of every power—pre-eminently God 
himself would ever afford the all-sufficient condition of 
the exercise of his mental and moral powers to the 
highest degree of their possible cultivation. His ut- 
most power of speculative thought, and his utmost 
power of emotional satisfaction and delight would have 
unrestricted scope in fellowship with God. Their own 
perfection, and the perfection of their objective rela- 
tions, and the perfect reciprocal adaptation of both, 
would sustain the powers of man at their highest 
action alike without weariness and without satiety. 
And this is life. Now, death would consist in the 
dissolution of the relation upon which, as one essen- 
tial element, the activity of the powers depended, 
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Separate them from their proper objects and their 
proper action ceases. That is death. The proper 
object to sustain their highest action was God. 
Separation from Him is death, the death threatened. 
Life was made, by express stipulation, to depend upon 
obedience. The suspension of obedience loosed the 
bond of relation between God and man, and therefore 
the condition of the perfect exercise of his powers. 
Their action within subordinate relations was neces- 
sarily imperfect, and deterioration was inevitable. 
This was the corruption of death. Death then was 
the dissolution of the moral relation between God and 
man as at first established. The relation as far as 
appears from the narrative in Genesis was that be- 
tween sovereign and subject. Sovereignty and sub- 
jection are the only principles clearly manifested in 
the transaction between God and Adam. And these 
were set forth with such definiteness and precision as 
is most suitable to bonds of obligation ; and these 
were all that law recognised. And it is to these prin- 
ciples and to this relation that atonement has refer- 
ence. 

6. The leading elementin atonement is compensation, 
an element which we have already seen, is in widely 
extended operation in the economy both of creation 
and Providence. A definite obligation may have a 
definite and assignable value, and may therefore ad- 
mit of definite treatment if the question of compensa- 
tion in relation to it should ever arise. Whereas our 
sensibilities, our emotions, do not admit of quantita- 
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tive definition. They are not suitable subjects for 
law, nor for legal compensation. They do not, there- 
- fore, appear in the transaction between God and Adam. 
Authority and obedience alone appear. And the 
question is, can there be any compensation for the 
failure of man’s obedience to the Divine government? 
anything which shall be as honourable to the Divine 
authority as if perfect obedience had been rendered 
by Adam? Very strong exception has been taken to 
the prevailing view of atonement, that it is presented 
in the light of a commercial transaction. This is sup- 
posed to represent God in a way altogether unworthy — 
of Him, as if bargaining for a certain amount of suf- 
fering as a payment for a certain amount of sinning. 
That He is even satisfied to exact it from the inno- 
cent, as if it were no matter upon whom it be in- 
flicted, so that there be suffering in the necessary pro- 
portion. It cannot be denied that the salvation of 
the Gospel is represented in terms which are also in 
common use in the transactions of trade and com- 
merce. ‘ Bought with a price,” ‘redeemed with the 
precious blood of Christ,’—‘“‘the Lord that bought 
them,’—-‘“‘ who gave Himself a ransom for all,”’— 
“the Son of Man . . . came to give His life a ran- 
som for many,”—-‘‘ Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood.” This is the current language of the 
gospel respecting the mode of obtaining salvation by 
Jesus Christ. And it may fairly and reverently be 
assumed that such language is not without signifi- 
cance, that while it may be used in accommodation 
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to human modes of thought, it must be justified by 
the nature of the case itself. In a matter upon which 
such issues are suspended it cannot be doubted that 
the safeguards of language would be taxed to the ut- 
most to convey the truth in a way which should have 
no misleading element in it. If there is not some- 
thing in the nature of redemption itself to justify the 
use of the terms employed, they are calculated to mis- 
lead. They are not terms employed to express the 
subjective exercises of the human mind. They ex- 
press transactions pertaining to the relations of life; 
and there is a strong presumption that redemption 
and its kindred terms express a transaction of some 
analogous kind, bearing upon the relation between 
God and man. , 

7. The fundamental element in both classes of relation 
is value. And value has both a moral and a material 
reference. Nor is it lightly to be assumed that the 
material is the original and precedent reference, and 
only analogically applied to the moral. May it not 
be that as redemption transcends all other interests in 
importance in this world of ours, and occupies such a 
place of worth and dignity in the government of God, 
that the moral elements which belong to it pervade 
the whole economy, are designedly incorporated with 
it, therefore to be found everywhere in all human re- 
lations; and that the element of value enters into all 
human transactions, and is found inwoven in the con- 
stitution of the human mind? However this may be, 


value is as congruous to moral as to material things, 
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The terms employed in relation to redemption are 
terms expressive of value or worth, and are therefore 
surely very legitimately applied as a primary and in- 
dependent reference. 

But there is not only the fundamental idea of 
value involved in redemption, there is the further 
idea of comparative value: “ Ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as silver and gold, ... but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot.” ‘For if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprink- 
ling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God.” ‘This Man was counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he 
who hath builded the house hath more honour than 
the house.” ‘Being made so much better than the 
angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they.” Things of a like nature, 
even in some respects only, may be compared in those 
respects, and we may affirm of them equality or in- 
equality, as in magnitude or weight or value. Life is 
incapable of comparison with anything else ; but one 
kind of life may be compared with another in point 
of value. The most valuable is that which serves the 
highest purpose in the economy of the world; and 
which serves that purpose in the highest degree. 
This distinction belongs to human life. Its value is 
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altogether incomparable. It is able to serve the 
highest of all purposes in the economy of God. 
Therefore dominion over all the earth has been be- 
stowed upon man. But one human life may be of a 
higher relative value than others. One man may be 
able to serve a higher purpose in society than another. 
His life is therefore of more value to society than 
that of others. In the carrying out of the Divine 
purposes one man may, from his gifts or his position, 
serve a much higher purpose than many others. His 
life is therefore of more relative value than the lives 
of many others. Comparative or relative value is the 
condition upon which what the economists call “ ex- 
change value” depends. One thing may be the 
equivalent of another, and therefore the one may be 
equitably exchanged for the other. And this prin- 
ciple of exchange value is an essential element of 
social order and well-being. We have found a way 
of equitable exchange of things so dissimilar in nature 
that they are incapable of being compared. A third 
term is introduced which serves as a measure of value 
to each separately, and by which the exchange value 
is ascertained. Mutual dependence, from the unequal 
distribution of gifts, as of power, wisdom, personal 
strength, and of possession of the various forms of 
property, render exchange necessary to the very life 
and well-being of man. The ascertaining of exchange 
value, therefore, is essential to the equity of exchange, 
and occupies a high place not only in social science, 
but also in the exact sciences. Exchange value is 
therefore an element in the Divine government, and 
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of necessity it is an element in redemption, for re- 
demption is comprehended within the moral govern- 
ment of God, and its whole procedure is determined 
by the eternal principles of equity by which God 
ever rules over all moral beings. The language of 
value and of exchange value, belongs as necessarily to 
the relations contemplated in redemption as to any 
other class of moral relations embraced within the 
Divine government. Why then should it offend any 
man to find that human life should be spoken of in 
the language of value when it is the most precious of 
all things in this world to the God that made it ? 
And if its redemption from peril of eternal loss is to 
be effected by the common principle of equitable 
compensation, without which no government could 
exist, and no wrong could ever be redressed, 1t com- 
mends itself at once to our reason and our intuitive sense 
of right. The terms, therefore, expressive of value. 
and of compensation in relation to redemption are not 
mere figures of speech, but significant of realities. 

In estimating the value of human life in its widest 
sense, it is not its intrinsic but its relative value with 
which we are concerned. What is its value in the 
great system of the Divine economy? What purpose 
is it designed to serve and fitted to serve? And 
how has it served its purpose? The testimony of 
reason and of Scripture alike shows that man was 
created in the image of God. An obvious design, 
therefore, in the creation of man was to illustrate the 
nature and character of God. No design can be con- 
ceived of higher than this, and none more honourable 
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to man himself. But both Scripture and observation 
testify that the character of man as he is, does not 
illustrate the purity and perfection of the character of 
God. It obscures its lustre, and presents distortion 
and deformity in place of beauty. Man’s character 
is not fulfilling its original design. It is dishonouring 
the name of God. 

8. We have also to consider another element in the 
design of God in the creation of man, namely, to illus- 
trate His righteous sovereignty as a moralGovernor. He 
designed the race of man to constitute a kingdom, of 
which He Himself should be the glorious Sovereign. It 
was necessary for this end that man should bear the 
image of God, in order that he might understand the 
principles of the Divine government, and be able to 
apprehend the obligations belonging to the relation be- 
tween sovereign and subject. Itwas the manifest design 
of God by this economy to illustrate His own righte- 
ousness as a moral Governor, in ruling a free moral 
being in His own image, without oppression, limiting 
the action of the subject without destroying the free- 
dom of his will, and even to his advancement in per- 
fection and happiness. But these results have not 
been attained. Man has rebelled, the government 
has been dishonoured, and if we could suppose these 
to be the final results, the perfection of the Divine 
government as well as the perfection of the Divine 
character would alike be left without proof or illustra- 
tion. But from what we know of God even from 
His works, we feel it to be impossible that these re- 
sults should be final. In the sublime economy of 
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creation the innumerable inter-dependencies have 
their equilibrium maintained by compensatory forces, 
ever ready to interpose their corrective and conserva- 
tive agency before disturbing influences have become 
destructive. And these compensatory forces are no 
afterthoughts ; nor are: they expediencies resorted to 
after the exigency has arisen. They are original 
elements in the system, anticipatory provisions, hav- 
ing calculated adaptations to the nature of the rela- 
tions whose balance is to be controlled. Even the 
most rigid physical law leaves some liberty of devia- 
tion, which might become disorder, but for a corrective 
force ever ready to restore the equilibrium. With 
such facts as these, it might be concluded a priore 
that some analogous provision would be made to 
secure the permanent order and stability of the Divine 
moral government, notwithstanding the disturbing in- 
fluences which the nature of its subject elements ren- 
dered possible. God’s own liberty and sovereignty of 
will could not have been illustrated in the nature of 
man otherwise than by endowing him with a free 
will. But this transcendent gift rendered resistance 
to the authority of God a possibility. In the realiz- 
ation of such a possibility, grievous disorder must 
ensue. And we cannot doubt that against such a 
possibility, ample corrective and compensatory pro- 
vision was originally made within the economy of the 
Divine government itself, and as a constituent part of 
it. Without such a provision, law and government 
would be left imoperative, and without honour or 
authority. It will be observed that at present I am 
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leaving the interests of man out of view, and consider- 
ing only the effect of sin upon the government of 
God, and the necessity of an effective provision to 
save its honour and stability. What the nature of 
that provision is, 1s the grand inquiry. 

' 9. Man is very much disinclined to try to estimate 
aright the effect of sm upon the government of God. 
He thinks lightly of sin in that as in all other re- 
spects. But a little consideration will serve to show 
that sin would leave the government without subjects. 
In other words, it would annihilate government. 
The sentence of death separates the subjects from 
the government, as we cannot suppose the existence 
of a government with only rebel subjects undergoing 
punishment. The mere custody of criminals is not 
government. It is not the end or design of govern- 
ment. A government not ruling and protecting and 
rewarding obedient subjects can have no existence. 
Now, it is impossible to suppose that God had not 
provided against the destruction of His own govern- 
ment and the dishonour of His own sovereignty. 
And it is evident that if He were to rule over men 
as obedient subjects, it must be over men redeemed 
from sin, seeing that by the fall of Adam all had 
sinned, and therefore a common condemnation had 
come upon all men. In the original design of the 
Divine economy towards man, a compensatory element 
must have been an essential constituent to act on the 
very instant sin should manifest itself, so that its 
action should be simultaneous with the first action of 
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sin. If this were not so, no matter how brief the 
interval may be supposed between the fall and the 
promise, if the redemption were not in operation to 
take effect the instant of the fall, God would have 
had no subject to govern, only a rebel to punish. 
Redemption is an anticipatory provision, and not an 
afterthought, not an expedient extemporised for the 
actual exigency. The redemption element, therefore, 
came into instant operation, and redeemed a subject 
for God. But Adam had lost his representative 
character by the one act lof disobedience, and his re- 
demption was that of the individual, and not of the 
race. The race ceased to have a representative. 
The subjects of the Divine government were hence- 
forth to be not the natural offspring of Adam, as 
such, but the redeemed. The rest are in penal cus- 
tody under the curse, and not within “ the kingdom 
of God.” Now, redemption is not an arbitrary act 
of power or sovereignty. It has its defined place in 
the Divine government, and its action is determined 
by fixed law as that of everything else. A great 
wrong has been done to the government of God. His 
authority has been disobeyed, His sovereignty dis- 
honoured. The government must contain within 
itself, as a necessary conservative element, the means 
of redressing its own wrongs, and maintaining its own 
authority. The condign punishment of the offenders 
would not effect these ends. It would simply make 
the government the custodier of prisoners, and not 
the honoured ruler of subjects. Mere punishment 
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would dishonour a government. Punishment is not 
the end of government, for it is not the fulfilment of 
law—and it does not honour authority. It is the 
testimony that law has been violated and authority 
disregarded ; and that the true end of government in 
relation to those undergoing punishment, has not 
been served. It cannot be the compensatory ele- 
ment which secures subjects to the Sovereign and 
honour to the government. It is purely the retribu- 
tion of justice; but the wrong remains unredressed. 
The compensating element must redress the wrong ; 
it must make meet amends for the offence. These 
things we may confidently affirm on rational grounds 
on this great subject, viz—1. That God has estab- 
lished a righteous moral government over man. 2. 
That as man was endowed with free will, the Divine 
government could not justly be coercive or compul- 
sory. 3. That therefore transgression of the Divine 
law was possible to man. 4. That notwithstanding 
this possibility, the permanency of the Divine govern- 
ment was made certain over willing and obedient sub- 
jects. 5. That considering the possibility of sin and 
in foresight of its actual occurrence, provision was 
made in the original constitution of the Divine eco- 
nomy, for maintaining the honour of the government, 
and vindicating its perfect righteousness. What the 
nature of this provision is, is not ascertainable a 
priori. It can only be known by revelation from 
God. And to make it known is the main purpose of 
the revelation which God has bestowed upon man. 
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And that revelation testifies that the responsibility of 
maintaining the honour and stability of the govern- 
ment when sin has introduced insult and disorder, 
and taken possession of the subjects, and raised them 
in revolt against the righteousness of the Sovereign 
Ruler, is laid upon the eternal Son of God—that He 
has voluntarily assumed this responsibility, and guar- 
antees to His Father a glorious and eternal dominion 
over a righteous and happy people, redeemed from 
the guilt and power of sm. This is the compensative 
element in the Divine government, maintaining by an 
unremitting action the righteous adjustment when 
vibrating under the adverse forces of rebellion. 

The facts respecting the person and work of the 
Son of God we learn exclusively from Scripture. 
Those with which we are more immediately concerned 
are these :—That. the Son of God is of the same 
nature with the Father, and equal in power and glory ; 
that in covenant with the Father He engaged to re- 
deem from death, and give eternal life to as many of 
the children of men as the Father gave unto Him; 
that in effecting this He engaged for the glory of the 
Father and the honour of His Majesty; that in 
fulfilling His great undertaking, He took human 
nature upon Him, yet being one person; that He 
lived a life of perfect obedience to the Divine law, 
fulfilling all righteousness: that He gave Himself to 
be a sacrifice to take away the guilt of those given 
to Him, and that by His obedience unto death He 
atoned for their sins to Divine justice and fully and 
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equitably redressed all the wrong done to the Divine 
government by their rebellion against God; that He 
rose from the dead and ascended to heaven. The 
facts thus stated sufficiently set forth that system of 
truth most surely believed among us. 

10. Weare still confining our view to the interests of 
the Divine government, and we are here therefore to 
consider the action of the Son of God in the same 
relation. By the nature of His undertaking He is 
comprehended as a subject within the Divine govern- 
ment, and of necessity His whole action must strictly 
conform to the established law. He is to atone for 
the wrong done to God’s government by rebellion. 
And that atonement must proceed upon the same 
principles upon which the government is founded, 
neither annulling nor superseding them, but on the 
contrary, giving full and perfect effect to their 
authority. It admits no exceptional principles, and 
yet the whole reproach cast upon Atonement falsely 
assumes this to be a fact, that it is altogether excep- 
tional, a mere arbitrary expedient without anything 
to commend it to reason or conscience. Assuming 
the facts respecting the Son of God and His under- 
taking to be as we have just stated them, we shall 
see that a perfect atonement for sin which shall not 
require the abatement of any claim of justice, nor any 
relaxation of any of its judgments, is possible to Him, 
and has been effected by Him. 

The constitution of His person and His assigned 
and recognised place in the economy which specially 
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respects man, qualify Him for the work of atone- 
ment. The atonement must be made on the part 
of those by whom the offence has been com- 
mitted. It cannot be made by the offenders them- 
selves, for by the terms of the law they had for- 
feited their life, which was their all. Now, the place 
assioned to the Redeemer unites Him to them in 
an organic social relation partaking of their nature, 
therefore a man, and therefore under the law as men 
are, a partaker in all liabilities attaching to the con- 
dition of those given to Him. He is their official 
Head by the appointment of the Father, and the 
great principle of Representative Reponsibility acts in 
this as in the case of Adam, and as in the case of 
every organised association among men. When 
Christ assumes His office by His Father’s will, He 
assumes the obligatiuns of those to whom He has 
united Himself. Accepting.the fact on the testimony 
of Scripture that He is thus related to them, in the 
same responsible way in which Adam was related to 
his posterity, it clearly belongs to Him to discharge 
their obligations, for the resources of the community 
are in His hands to administer on behalf of all. And 
if we ask what are the resources of the community ? 
Are they sufficient to meet the obligations and to dis- 
charge them? The resources were just what He 
Himself brought into the association. He gave Him- 
self. He brought no limited contribution — but 
“unsearchable riches.” Whatever could be exacted 
justly from man according to the sentence of the law 
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may justly be exacted from Him, for He was made 
under the law as the elect were under the law. And 
from the constitution of His person, He could meet 
the just exaction to the uttermost. This requires 
some farther elucidation. 

11. Suppose that Christ had been a mere man like 
Adam in his unfallen state, and had come and joined 
Himself to sinners in this way of official responsibi- 
lity, coming within the jurisdiction of a broken law, 
and legally identified with those who had broken it, 
Hemust of legal necessity have passed into penal custody 
with all the rest, and borne the condemnation as they. 
There could, therefore, have been no redemption of 
subjects for the Divine government, but only one more. 
consigned to punishment. The interposition of a 
man “made of a woman,” however guiltless, would be 
vain, because in order to have a legal right to inter- 
pose he must have the legal standing of those for 
whom he interposes. But that of necessity consigns 
him to their condemnation. Human mediation, which 
is nothing more than human, is worthless and vain. 
and only destructive to the mediator. We are, there- 
fore, once more thrown upon the necessity of recurring 
to the question of “value” and of “exchange value.” 
Life for life. It is life that is to be redeemed to be- 
come the subject of a righteous government. And 
life can only be compared in value to life, and life 
alone, therefore, can be the price of life. It cannot 
be redeemed with silver and gold, for these are so 
utterly dissimilar that they cannot be compared. Nor 
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is there any third term which can serve as a common 
measure of their respective values. Nothing can serve 
the purpose of life. But we have before us two grades 
of life—the life of man and the life of the Son of 
God made man. There can be no doubt that the life 
of Christ can serve the same purpose in the economy 
of God as the life of man. It might therefore be 
substituted for the life of man without injury to the 
Divine government. But the life of Christ, as the 
eternal Son of God, can serve a higher purpose than 
all human life ; and can serve a higher purpose in the 
same economy, and within the same relations. There 
is, therefore, greater exchange value in the life of 
Christ than in the life of man. Living, He can serve 
a higher purpose to God, for He can fulfil all right- 
eousness. His person is one, Divine and human, 
human and Divine. He is a subject, and a subject 
equal in nature to His sovereign, comprehending all 
the sovereign’s purposes to perfection, sympathising 
with them all, able to render an obedience which 
shall be the full measure of the authority, and a per- 
sonal homage which shall be the full measure of the 
infinite majesty of the sovereign. What would be the 
value of such a life sacrificed in death to atone for the 
wrong done to the Divine government? Is it of value 
to redeem forfeited life? and is it justly available for 
such an end? Christ has by His incarnation identi- 
fied Himself with man, and with man in the legal re- 
lation in which He found him. He became respon- 
sible, because of His representative relation to them, 
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for all the legal consequences of their sin, to make 
amends in His own person for their offence against 
God. He must satisfy the justice of God as Sovereign 
Ruler, and He has undertaken that the glory of the 
Divine justice shall be exalted in the redemption from 
the penal death, of a people who shall be all right- 
eous, and over whom His Father shail reign for ever. 
But their redemption from the penal death is to be 
effected by His own subjection to it. His substitution 
of Himself for them is a purely legal act of His re- 
presentative character, and belongs, as we have seen 
in a former discourse, to the established order of the 
Divine economy in the government of communities— 
an order indispensable to the government of organised 
associations. His life is to be surrendered or sacri- 
ficed for theirs in strict accordance with law and jus- 
tice, and by no legal fiction. If it be accepted as true 
on the authority of Revelation, that the Son of God 
was “made of a woman, and made under the law,” 
and therefore identified with man in nature and legal 
state, and that He bears such a representative relation | 
to them as Adam bore to the race, which the Apostle 
affirms; then it follows as of the strictest legal right 
that He answer for their lives with His own. There 
are no resources in the community to meet the claims 
of justice, but those in His own possession ; and those 
He has made available for this purpose by the terms. 
of His relation to them as responsible representative. 
His own life must meet the claims of justice, for its 
claims were upon life, and life must satisfy them, for 
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nothing can be a substitute for life, nothing can serve 
its purpose in the government of God. Nothing can 
obey but life, and nothing can die but life. Justice 
has a claim upon the active service of life, which 
human life has failed to satisfy; and its failure was 
criminal, because it arose from resistance to the claim. 
By this resistance human life was forfeited, for it was 
held upon the express condition of obedience. The 
original claim remains, and a claim for redress has 
arisen on behalf of Divine justice. Both must be 
satisfied if there is to be a Divine government em- 
bracing human subjects; and neither can be satisfied 
by a life already forfeited and under condemnation. 
The life of Christ derives its value from His higher 
nature, as human life derives its value from the mind. 
His life, therefore, possesses a value beyond that of 
the forfeited life of man. Its value being Divine is 
infinite. Being a human as well as a Divine life, the 
whole moral worth of human nature, that is, whatever 
it is worth in the government of God, for all that a 
government requires of subjects, belongs to Him, and 
has never been forfeited. In His whole person He 
has assumed the form of a servant, and His service 
possesses to God, as Supreme Sovereign, the moral 
worth of His whole person. In God’s judgment upon 
sin, it is only His vindictive justice which is illus- 
trated upon the sinner. But that is simply destruc- 
tive—destructive to the sinner, and by destroying the 
sinner, destructive also of the government which has 
no legal subjects left. This is not the end of justice, 
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and is not its whole action, and such action does not 
satisfy its nature. No exaction of justice can exhaust 
the life of the Son of God, His relation to man is 
such that His life, in all its worth, is engaged to 
supply the place of man’s forfeited life in satisfying 
the claims of Divine justice. And because of this re- 
_lation the Divine government holds Him justly ac- 
countable, and requires the sacrifice of His life in 
terms of the covenant with Adam. But if His life 
were exhausted in the sacrifice, as man’s is under the 
sentence of law, justice would still remain unsatisfied 
——there would be simply punishment, but no atone- 
ment, no redress—the violation of law would be 
avenged, but the law still unfulfilled. -This would be 
no satisfaction to justice. But the life of the legal sub- 
stitute can bear the judgment of the violated law 
without exhausting its value by the sacrifice, for His 
personal excellency suffers no deterioration in submit- 
ting to a penalty incurred by others, and submitting 
to it in order that no detriment should accrue to the 
just government of God. He dies not as one merely 
submitting to a violence which He cannot resist, but 
as an act of obedience to God, to honour His govern- 
ment, to sustain its authority unimpaired under the 
rebellion of its subjects. ‘‘ He became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.”” Of His own life 
He said,—‘‘ No man taketh it from me. I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. This commandment 


have I received of My Father.” And it is in this fact 
N 
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of unparalleled import that the true satisfaction of 
justice is found, and, therefore, the atonement, real, 
valid, sufficient, irreversible, and eternal. For in a 
voluntary obedience to death He has satisfied the vin- 
dictive action of justice ; and, not only so, but He has 
satistied its proper function of ruling and governing by 
making His death an act of obedience, pure and per- 
fect. He has made all the functions of justice illus- 
trious, ruling, rewarding, punishing. No unsatisfied 
claim remains. ‘The Son of God has redeemed by 
righteousness a multitude which cannot be numbered, 
to be loyal and obedient subjects under a righteous 
government for ever. Life has been given for life. 
Life has been redeemed by life. By thus satisfying 
justice, in His representative relation to His people, 
they become justly and legally delivered from penal 
custody, and introduced into the kingdom of God. 
They are now brought within the sphere of obedience. 


Under condemnation they were shut out from the ° 


necessary conditions of obedience. Compliance with 
law is now possible, and a redeemed people afford 
practical proof that a righteous government can fulfil 
its original design, and make a virtuous species 
happy. 

12. We must not omit some notice of the solemn ques- 
tion—-What was the nature of the death of Christ ? 


In what sense did Hedie? I cannot notice the vari-’° 


ous opinions of theologians upon this subject, but 
shall state what appears to me to have warrant from 
Scripture, and at the same time appears to commend 
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itself to reason. Keeping in view the relation between 
God and man, as that between sovereign and subject, 
reciprocal righteousness is the bond of the relation, a 
righteous obedience responding to a righteous autho- 
rity. Obedience is the life of the subject. By the 
terms of the relation the life of the subject ceases 
with the cessation of obedience. The life of the sub- 
ject is lost, although the man survives. A penal sen- 
tence suspends the life of citizenship, so long as it 
runs, from the necessity of the case. The man is’ 
civilly dead. His proper relation to the state is dis- 
solved. Such was the death of Adam,—the suspen- 
sion of his proper relation to his Divine Sovereign,— 
and therefore the loss of covenant privilege and 
honour. The countenance of God as his Sovereign 
could not be towards him as before while the penal 
sentence ran. An existence of toil and sorrow, and 
the dissolution of soul and body, and of living rela- 
tion to the world, constituted elements in that death 
also. Such is the death to which Christ’s relation to 
His fallen people legally subjected Him. He was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief and toil. 
He was cut off from the land of the living and from 
life’s relationships. The penal sentence which had 
gone forth against those for whom He was responsible 
fell with its terrible effects upon him. With that 
sentence upon Him, and while undergoing its execu- 
tion, His proper relation to the Divine government 
was dissolved—the honours and privileges of the re- 
lation were withheld from Him by the just judgment 
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of His Divine Sovereign. Now the most awful and 
agonising of all positions in the universe, for a pure 
and holy being, is to be publicly numbered with 
transgressors, to undergo their shame, to be identified 
with their guilt, to bear their condemnation, to un- 
dergo the punishment awarded only to criminal vio- 
lators of a law of infinite righteousness. We cannot 
estimate the awful recoil of unutterable horror with 
which Christ’s perfect sense of justice regarded His 
awful position. Along with this, and of strict neces- 
sity of law and justice on the part of God as Sove- 
reign, the withholding of favour, favour neither just 
nor meet to be shown to one undergoing the exe- 
cution of a just penal sentence. This, too, was un- 
speakable and inconceivable agony, and extorted that 
exceeding bitter ery, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” This was death. I cannot, 
however, agree with those who speak of this last 
agony as being the hiding of His Father’s counte- 
nance. The whole transaction I regard as strictly 
judicial, in which the relation of nature has no place, 
as of Father and Son. Our Lord himself distinguishes 
the relation expressed by Father from that expressed 
by God—as when He says, “I go to my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” His ery 
upon the cross is not to His Father, but to His God, 
His Sovereign, His Judge. We cannot think of any 
suspension of His apprehension of His Father’s love, 
but He deeply felt the just severity of the Judge, for , 
there was this awful complication in His death, that 
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while He underwent the vindictive infliction of justice 
for the demerit of sin, He had the consciousness at the 
same time of supremely honouring God by being “ obe- 
dient unto death,” to establish the kingdom of God 
among men, on a basis of righteousness never to be 
shaken. No doubt all this complicated painfully His» 
dying experience. With His whole soul engaged inanact 
of willing obedience in laying down His life to secure 
the approval of God for Himself and for His people, 
He painfully feels the withholding of that reward, and 
expresses His agonised wonder in the ‘‘ Why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” asif the agony of the moment, 
obscured His apprehension of the fact that coincident 
with His own voluntary act, in laying down His life, 
there was the penal exaction of His life by the offended 
Sovereign. The reward, the expression of approval, 
must wait the completion of the sacrifice. “It is 
finished.” The awful amazement is past—the re- 
demption is complete. 

The obedience unto death was the last and crown- 
ing act of a life of obedience, perfect and unfaltering. 
His life, as a subject, could serve an incomparably 
higher purpose to God as a Sovereign than the life of 
man in his best estate. Were it not so, redemption 
by the legal substitution of His life would have been 
impossible. The substituted sacrifice of one life for 
another, when both are of equal value to the govern- 
ment, is no gain to the government. The one life 
satisfies no claim left unsatisfied by the other. There 
is no compensation and no redress, A life of only 
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equivalent value cannot redeem another life, for itself 
perishes in the act, and still a life is lost. The life of 
the incarnate Son of God is of value to the Divine 
government, infinitely above that of man. Life rises 
in value as it rises in the scale of being. Divine life, 
therefore, outvalues all created life. When Divine 
life becomes subject life, it can do service to the 
Divine Sovereign above all other hfe. The very 
essence, and worth, and sum of obedience, is the 
homage felt and entertained by the subject. The 
greater the proportion which that homage bears to the 
‘Majesty of the Sovereign, and the higher the appre- 
ciation which it expresses, the more valuable it is and . 
the more acceptable. The homage which man can 
pay bears no proportion to the infinite worthiness of 
God. ‘ Who can shew forth all Thy praise?” The 
Incarnate Son of God, the Redeemer, is able to render 
a homage which is the just measure of the Divine 
perfections. He appreciates at its infinite worth the 
sovereign righteousness of the Divine dominion. He 
possesses a perfect sympathy with the righteous aims 
of the glorious Sovereign. He feels such a desire for 
the fulfilment of the rectoral purposes of God as is felt 
by the Sovereign himself. He devotes Himself with 
such an entire surrender of heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength, as is the full measure of the will and 
desire of God. He is possessed of the same desire in 
equal measure, that God shall be honoured in His per- 
son and government, as God himself feels. And 
He identifies Himself with all the interests of the 
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kingdom and dominion of God as God himself does. 
And He possesses the sublime consciousness of pos- 
sessing all this will, and desire, and capacity to be a 
subject worthy of such a Sovereign. With such a 
subject God’s relative greatness in becoming a Sove- 
reign is co-ordinate with His positive greatness in 
nature. Here is One “who can shew forth all His 
praise.” Such homage as this antedates all com- 
mandments, all formal expressions of authority in laws, 
and is the fulfilment of them all. 

Now, such homage as this, and such alone is 
worthy of the Divine Majesty, was impossible to man 
in his best estate, and being rendered in a divinely 
instituted and official relation with man, it is gain to 
the Divine Sovereign, a gain outvaluing all which His 
government lost by the defection of Adam. This is 
compensation, ample and complete. This is redress 
for all the wrong done under the first economy. The 
Divine government is more glorious than before. This 
glorious Representative guarantees on behalf of all 
whom He represents that this homage and all the 
formal obedience which shall ever be demanded of 
them, shall be unremitting, perfect, and eternal. The 
obligation is His own by virtue of His relation to 
them. No tempter shall ever succeed again. The 
whole power of sin in the universe, “the gates of 
hell,” shall be unable to prevail. It shall be buried 
under His feet, and His people shall be all conquerors 
in Him, and in Him shall be all righteous. They 
shall all bear His image, “comely in His comeliness.” 
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He undertakes that the dishonour of the fall shall be 
wiped off for ever. He will bear the dread sentence 
Himself. He will give His life a ransom for many, 
to redeem them, to make them His own, that He may 
have a right to rule them, that so He may be justly 
held responsible for them for ever. Added to all this 
His earthly life of obedience through all the stages of 
human life up to the perfection of manhood, and we 
have in its most comprehensive sense the atonement 
of Christ. It may be summed up in these three ele- 
ments: 1. Satisfaction to the just requirements of the 
Divine authority by a perfect obedience. 2. Satis- 
faction to the retributive justice of God in His death. 
3. Compensation for the loss of man’s obedience under 
the first economy, by the subjectship of the Incarnate 
Son, honouring the Divine government in a way and 
measure impossible to mere human nature. 

13. Inall this let it be observed, the datum required 
and furnished to us by Revelation is the incarnate 
Son of God. By possessing human nature He comes 
under the law by which God governs mankind. New 
relations are constituted within the government by 
His entrance into human nature. Specially a rela- 
tion is constituted between Him and those who, on 
His invitation, attach themselves to Him. With 
them He forms a community by Divine authority, 
Himself invested with a representative Headship over 
them, like that which Adam bore, by the same 
authority to His posterity. This relation is consti- 
tuted on the same principle of order upon which all 
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communities are constituted within the government of 
God ; namely, that of Representative Responsibility, 
by which alone common obligation can be incurred, 
common relations maintained, or common action 
taken. This is an invariable principle of Divine 
order in governing mankind. When this order has 
been established between Christ and those who attach 
themselves to Him, the relation is ruled by the same 
moral principles which rule organised associations. 
He acts in their name and on their behalf. And the 
relation between this sacred association and God, is 
ruled by the same moral principles which rule the 
relation between God and man in His general govern- 
ment. Atonement, therefore, proceeds throughout on 
the same principles which constitute moral organisa- 
tions amongst men, and which rule them when consti- 
tuted. There is nothing new, nothing abnormal in 
the principles of the great atonement. 

It appeared to me to be necessary to treat thus at 
length of the bearing of atonement upon the govern- 
ment of God, because it appears to me that this aspect 
of it does not receive that prominence even from those 
who believe the doctrine to which it is entitled. Its 
bearing upon human interests alone, as if that were 
the chief or only aim of atonement, is not unfrequently 
to be found even in theological treatises. It cannot 
but command the admiration of every Christian to find 
that the purpose of grace and the claims of justice co- 
incide, and that the samé work of the same Redeemer 
gloriously accomplishes both. But more, on the bear- 
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ing of the atonement on the salvation of man than is 
implied in what has now been said, and what is con- 
tained in the earlier part of the discourse, I cannot 
now overtake. I do not profess to treat the subject 
exhaustively ; and I have confined myself to the dis- 
cussion of those points and those aspects which it ap- 
pears to me claim very special attention from all true 
believers in a true atonement, and specially from all 
ministers of the gospel, who proclaim redemption in 
the blood of Christ, even the forgiveness of sins, and 
who believe that that redemption is not more a work 
of grace than of righteousness. 


DISCOURSE VI. 


SYMBOLICAL RITUALISM. 
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“The priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 
a change also of the law.” HEBREWS vii. 12. 


T would be a very insufficient idea of the ceremonial 
system of the Old Testament economy to regard 

it simply in the aspect of worship, or as being simply 
a form or mode of worshipping God. The chief part 
of that system was sacrifice, which was not a mere 
act of worship offered by man to God. It was a 
Divine expedient for effecting reconciliation between 
God and man, an expedient not deriving its value or 
efficacy from man’s agency in its execution, but 
supremely, from a Divine element. Atonement, the 
atonement of Christ, was typically and symbolically 
set forth in the sacrifices offered in the Tabernacle, 
and afterward at the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
whole ritual of observance was connected with sacri- 
fice, and could not be separated from it without 
degrading it into a meaningless, profane pantomime. 
The temple, the priesthood, the altar, all derived their 
significance from sacrifice, and the whole continuous 
sacrificial action was acceptable to God not as a 
formal act of worship, but as expressive of God’s 
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grace and man’s faith in the peace-making atonement 
of the great Messiah. His representative relation to 
man, His responsibility for a right relation of believers 
to God, and for their conformity to the will of God, 
the acceptance of His sacrifice for the effecting of the 
design of His mediation, were all kept in continuous 
testimony before men, along the whole historic course 
of the sacrificial ordinance. The gorgeous and 
elaborate ritual was manifestly designed to give to 
sacrifice a perfectly unique distinction and dignity, to 
preclude imitation, and by making its strict obser- 
vance essential to every man’s enjoyment of privilege, 
civil and religious, and even a condition of the national 
existence, to cause it to be felt that there was some- 
thing underlying it of which it was but a shadow, not 
even a clearly-defined image (Heb. x. 1). None of 
all those observances could have been regarded by 
thoughtful men as of any value in the sight of God in 
themselves, ex opere operato. And Paul’s argument 
at Athens would have been as true and forcible at 
Jerusalem in the days of David. “God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that He is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands, as though He needed anything ; seeing He 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things” (Acts 
xvi. 24, 25). Faith apprehended something better, 
something more worthy of God. And at length, 
“when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
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redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 4, 5). The 
true sacrifice and the true priest are now come, and 
are found in the one person, the Word made flesh. 
This Priest is not after the order of Aaron, and His 
priesthood is not to be tested by the qualifications 
which distinguished that of Aaron. ‘The priesthood 
being changed, there is made of necessity a change 
also of the law.” ‘After the similitude of Mel- 
chizedec there ariseth another Priest, who is made, 
not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life” (Heb. vii. 12, 15, 16). 
The “ change of the law”’ is explained to signify not a 
modification of it, but an entire abrogation of it. 
‘“‘For there is verily a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before, for the weakness and unprofitable- 
ness thereof; for the law made nothing perfect” 
(Heb. vi. 18, 19. “When He said, sacrifice and 
offering, and burnt offerings and offerings for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein, which 
are offered by the law; then said He, Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God. He taketh away the first that 
He may establish the second” (Heb. x. 8, 9). This 
priesthood abolishes a hereditary priesthood, and in- 
troduces a Priest possessing in His own person all 
qualifications for fulfilling perfectly, and therefore 
conclusively, the whole purpose of priesthood. The 
law made nothing perfect, that is, brought nothing to 
a conclusion. ‘The Levitical priesthood brought 
nothing to a conclusion. From year to year it made 
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no progress. There was a perpetual repetition, but 
no advance. It contained no element within it which 
indicated future development. It presented ‘no pro- 
mise of anything to come out of it to satisfy the 
human spirit ; no seed which could ripen into precious 
fruit. Faith could only see that something better 
should succeed it, when it should wax old and vanish 
away. The priesthood of Christ did not spring out 
of that of Aaron, as if it were the completion of it. 
It was of a totally distinct order, and an order in 
itself which neither could admit fellow nor successor. 
“The Messiah was set apart by an oath defining and 
restricting His priesthood to Himself for ever. It is 
of the nature of an oath to define and restrict, leaving 
no latitude of action outside the terms and definition 
of the oath. The oath (Ps. cx. 4.; Heb. vii. 21-28) 
restricted the priesthood to the Messiah, and made it 
perpetual and unchangeable. ‘“ Because He continueth 
ever He hath an unchangeable priesthood” (Heb. vii. 
24). And this High Priest “needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for His 
own sins, and then for the people’s ; for this He did’ 
once, when He offered up Himself” (chap, vii. 27). 
Here there was a sacrifice of priceless value and of 
perfect efficacy ; and here was a Priest illustrious in 
personal perfection and official honour—what cere- 
monial, what imposing ritual lent its impressive 
splendour when that one offering was made which 
perfects for ever them that are sanctified? There was 
evidence, indeed, in that rude cross, that sharp Roman 
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spear, and mockery and contempt of the ruthless 
multitude that with the change of the priesthood, 
there was a change also of the law. With the abro- 
gation of the priesthood there was an abrogation of 
the ritual. It ceased when Levitical sacrifice ceased. 
It could be engrafted upon nothing else. It cannot 
be transferred to the sacrifice of Christ. In 
point of fact, it was not; for He was sacrificed 
without a ritual, without the agency of human 
priest, without an altar of earth or stone or 
brass, or of smoking incense. No _ consecrated 
ecclesiastics appeared in the awful scene to take 
part in it except as “betrayers and murderers.” The 

true sacrifice was offered without a ritual, and as 
ritual belonged to the actual offering of the sacrifice 
and its previous preparation, no ritual can be attached 
to the sacrifice of Christ, for 1t is past and cannot be 
repeated. There is, therefore, no earthly or human 
ritual pertaining to the priesthood of Christ. ‘For 
Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us. Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, 
as the high priest entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood of others. For then must He often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world : but 
now once in the end of the world hath He appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And as 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 


the judgment, so Christ was once offered to bear the 
0 
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sins of many; and unto them that look for Him, shall 
He appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion” (Heb. ix. 24-28). As Christ executes the 
priestly office in heaven, the true holy place, “the 
figures of the true” priesthood, have vanished away. 
As He is a Priest for ever, He can have no successor, 
therefore an official priesthood or official priestly 
action upon earth, is an impossibility, and all preten- 
sion to it delusion or imposture. That which has 
abrogated all atoning sacrifice, has also abrogated 
temple, and altar, and priesthood. “Jesus is the 
surety of a better covenant,’ and we have been great 
gainers by the passing away of the old. What can 
we want with an earthly priesthood which is ever 
changing, because the priests could “not be suffered 
to continue by reason of death,” when we have One 
who “ because He continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood. Wherefore He is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them” (Heb. 
vu. 24, 25). The Old Testament ritual is represented. 
in the New as belonging to the childhood of the 
Church and only suitable to its immaturity. It is 


ce 


not only spoken of as “‘ weak and unprofitable,” but 


? 


as a “yoke” and a “bondage.” ‘“ Now I say that 
the heir as long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all. But is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed. 
of the Father. Even so we, when we were children, 


were in bondage under the elements of the world ” 
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(Gal. iv. 1-8). And Peter, when some had taught 
that the Gentile converts to Christianity should be 
circumcised, resisted the proposition with characteristic 
warmth : “ Why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear ” (Acts xv. 10). And Paul re- 
gards it as even worse than a yoke: “Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. Behold I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. For I 
testify again to every man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law” (Gal. v. 1-8). 
And the Epistle to the Hebrews elaborately proves 
the total unsuitableness of the Levitical ritual to the 
priesthood of Christ. 

1. We may then proceed to inquire whether any 
ritual is to replace the Mosaic under the new dispen- 
sation of the gospel, and what form it assumes. It 
is quite clear, as we have already seen, that there 
can be no sacrificial ritual, because there is no sacri- 
ficing. Nor can there be a typical ritual for the 
Antitype has appeared, and types have no longer 
place. The only purpose, therefore, left for ritual 
observance is in the public social worship of the 
Church, to give expression to the Church’s fellowship 
by some common and consentaneous action in the 
Christian assemblies. Worship being a spiritual act 
directly to God needs no formal expression in relation 
to God. Therefore the Scripture prescribes no form 
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for secret devotion. God knows the heart without 
any external sign. He is not worshipped with men’s 
hands. Neither place, nor attitude, nor times, are speci- 
fied for secret worship. But our Lord expressly requires 
that it shall be strictly secret: “ When thou prayest 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites ; for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you they have their reward. But thou 
when thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is ~ 
in secret, and thy Father which is in secret shall re- 
ward thee openly.” Only one other direction does 
our Lord add before He gives a specimen as a 
directory of. what their prayers should be: “ But 
when ye pray use not vain repetitions as_ the 
heathen do, for they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like 
to them; for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask Him” (Matt. vi. 5-7). 
Elsewhere He urges importunity and faith, and like 
suitable dispositions of mind, but He prescribes no 
outward signs or attitudes. That the worship be “in 
spirit and in truth” He teaches and requires, but we 
read of no ceremonial in secret prayer. Ceremonial 
therefore does not belong to the nature of prayer, 
and can have no Divine reference, and no religious 
value. 

2. In relation to public worship, the New Testament 
contains no directions for form or mode of conducting 
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it. As ceremonial is not an element entering into 
the nature of prayer, there was no need to prescribe 
a formal mode of observance. ‘There is so much that 
is natural in prayer that it is assumed that in the 
assemblies of the Church not less than in secret, an 
enlightened sense of what is meet and becoming will 
determine the circumstantials of the solemn exercise. 
Christians are commanded ‘not to forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together,” and one purpose of 
their meeting is for exhortation (Heb. x. 25). We 
find the apostles after Christ’s ascension meeting in an 
upper room “with the women, and Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren ;” and “these all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication,” 
Actsi.13,14. The multitude of converts ‘“‘ continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayer,” Acts 11. 42. 
No indication is given of the manner in which any of 
those exercises were conducted. No instruction is given 
to those early converts as to any special form of 
words or observances in their meetings for social wor- 
ship. We read of Paul at Philippi, ‘by the river 
side where prayer was wont to be made,” speaking to 
the women which resorted thither ; and in the house of 
Lydia; and at Troas “upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them ready to depart on the mor- 
row, and continued his speech until midnight,” Acts 
xvi.-18, 15, 16; xx. 7. And still there is no intima- 
tion of the form of observance, not even in the “ break- 
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ing of bread,” if by this is meant the Lord’s Supper. 
We might expect that in the founding and organising 
of churches, whatever was necessary to the due order- 
ing of worship would have been prescribed with careful 
detail, if there had been any Divine pattern for New 
Testament worship, like that which was shewed to 
Moses in the Mount. But nothing of the kind is in- 
timated. The assemblies were manifestly held on the 
first day of the week, a day possessing the moral sanc- 
tion of the Fourth Commandment. Prayer and 
preaching are the stated and customary exercises, ex- 
ercises of such obvious simplicity, and containing their 
manner in their nature, that no description of their 
mode as practiced by the Apostles is ever given. It 
would be quite as impossible to exhaust the matter 
and subjects of prayer by any formula, as to exhaust 
the matter and subjects of preaching. The Scriptures 
never attempt to give an exhaustive form either of 
prayer or preaching. The subjects for both are often 
spoken of, but never with any pretence to exhaustive- 
ness; and the spirit in which both are to be _per- 
formed, but all besides is ever left to be determined 
by the gifts and the sense of propriety and fitness of 
those who are called to officiate in the public assemblies. 

Under the New Testament there are no sacred 
places. There is no sacred land, nor hill, nor city, nor 
temple. God has not indicated any place “ which He 
hath chosen to place His name there,” for there is 
nothing local in the Gospel of Christ. It has no ob- 
servance which cannot be administered acceptably 
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anywhere, and with equal acceptance everywhere. 
“There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins;” there 
is no temple and no altar; and, therefore, no priest. 
And no conventional usage can ever render harmless 
or innocent the usurpation of an office and title which 
belongs to Christ alone. No officer of the Christian 
Church is ever called a priest in the New Testament, 
and no rite of the Christian Church requires a priest 
for its celebration. This is the grand distinction be- 
tween the Old and New Testament worship. In the 
one there was a continual appeal to the senses—gorge- 
ous architecture, sculpture, embroidery, gilding, bril- 
lant colours, golden utensils, censers, candlesticks, per- 
petual fire upon altars, gorgeous apparel, precious 
stones, slaughtering of animals, sprinkling of blood, 
burning of flesh, burning of incense, anointing with 
oil, all performed with elaborate ceremonial. In the 
other, none of all this. No material grandeur, no 
temple, no altar, no priest, no sacred vestments, no 
sacrifice of expiation, no oil, no incense, no bodily 
exercise, no imposing ritual. 

3. There are two ordinances of Divine appointment, 
of immediate institution by our Lord himself—one 
before His death, and the other after His resurrection 
—which occupy a place of special distinction in New 
Testament worship. These are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.. As instituted by the Great Head of 
the Church, nothing can surpass these ordinances in 
simplicity. So extreme is that simplicity, that it 
would be impossible to withdraw a single element from 
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either which would not destroy the ordinance alto- 
gether. No detailed ceremonial accompanies their 
institution. They are manifestly designed to be cele- 
brated by the ministers of the Gospel, but they are 
independent of time or place, or material, or form of 
vessel or table. In truth, the nature of the ordinances 
was such as to determine their mode of observance. 
There are, indeed, two possible ways of applying water 
to the human body, either by pouring it upon the body 
or by immersing the body in the water; but this is 
all the diversity that can arise as to mode. And, I 
may just observe in passing, that no ordinance of the 
Old Testament economy required for its observance, 


except in the case of the officiating priests, any change. 


from the ordinary dress of every day life. Nor would 
any act of worship disturb or endanger the dress of 
the worshipper in any way. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to have a special dress for any act of wor- 
ship. And as for any act of worship requiring the 
body of the worshipper to be altogether undressed, it 
would be unlike every thing which could claim any 
semblance of Divine authority. Eating and drinking 
bread and wine are simple actions incapable of being 
varied. It is extraordinary what a mass of supersti- 
tion has overlaid and marred those beautiful and 
simple rites which our Divine Lord, in the perfection 
of wisdom, left for the edification and comfort of His 
Church. Here is the institution of Baptism in its 
simple dignity as our Lord appointed it. First, He 
declares His own authority, and therefore His 
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right to appoint ordinances for His Church. “ All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” 
Then in the exercise of that high authority, He says, 
“Go ye into all the world and teach all nations, bap- 
tising in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you alway even unto the end of the world,” 
Matt. xxviii. 18-20. Where is there anything in 
this brief and plain statement out of which could 
spring the sign of the cross, salt, spittle, oil, with all 
the mysterious manipulation with which they are ad- 
ministered? The pure ordinance as Christ left it is 
not 1mposing enough, not sensuous or pictorial enough 
to satisfy the corrupt craving for sensational effect. 
And it is remarkable how the grossest ignorance and 
the most refined taste meet upon the common level of 
admiration of the corrupt additions, and are alike dis- 
satisfied with the plainness and simplicity of the pure 
institution. No change could take place lawfully by 
any authority but that of Christ himself, and no autho- 
rity of His can be pleaded for any ‘itl of form or 
additional observance. 

4, These observations apply to the Lord’s Supper also, 

which has suffered even more than Baptism from the 
impure and corrupting tastes and fancies of man. I 
have already said that the simplicity of the two sacra- 
ments is so great that nothing could be abstracted 
from them without the destruction of the ordinance. 
This is verified in the Church of Rome by the abstrac- 
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tion of the cup from the communicant. The Lord’s 
Supper does not consist in eating bread alone, but in 
drinking wine also, and the communicant who has 
not partaken both of the bread and wine has not ob- 
served the Lord’s Supper. Even the natural action 
of eating is avoided, a plain evasion of the true mode 
of observance. Besides, the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion inflicts a double destruction upon the ordinance. 
There is not bread and wine, but flesh and blood in 
the Roman Catholic observance, according to Roman 
Catholic belief. That is not Christ’s institution. 
Eating and drinking bread and wine in remembrance 
of Christ is His ordinance. Abstract either of these 
actions and it ceases to be Christ’s ordinance. Di- 
minution destroys even its form: addition corrupts 
and profanes it. It is a corruption to regard the 
bread and wine as the sacrament, or to suppose that 
the sacrament could be enclosed in a vessel and 
carried in procession ; or that it could be “ elevated.” 
The sacrament consists in eating and drinking bread 
and wine. How could the actions of eating and 
drinking be abstracted by any metaphysical process 
from the eater and the drinker, and enclosed in a 
vessel and be carried about and elevated ? Besides, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper affords nothing 
to be transubstantiated. Into what can eating and 
drinking be transubstantiated ¢ There is no sacra- 
ment before the eating and drinking, but in the acts 
of eating and drinking. Before eating and drinking 
no action is sacramental except the giving. Our 
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Lord’s person is not represented by the bread and 
wine. It is His death which is shewed forth and not 
Himself. That one solemn event of His history is 
represented. The bread and the wine in the first 
institution, as ever after, represented the body and 
blood of Christ in a state of separation—but that is 
death. The bread and the wine, therefore, are not 
properly distinct symbols but one, to set forth the one 
event. Neither is sufficient alone; both are required. 
The two expressions of our Lord, “This is my body,” 
“This is my blood,” taken together, are equivalent 
to, ‘This is my death by a violence which shall shed 
my blood.” And it is a misinterpretation of His act 
of breaking the bread, to regard it as significant of 
His crucifixion. The whole scene is represented as 
being subsequent to the crucifixion, when the body 
and blood are already separated. The breaking of 
bread is for the purpose of distribution and convenient 
participation, and may signify the free distribution of 
the benefits of His death among His people, in a way 
suited to their need, “ giving and receiving bread and 
wine according to Christ’s appointment,” is the whole 
of the ordinance of the Supper. How can the idea 
of any sacrifice or priesthood except Christ’s alone be 
suggested by the terms of institution? How can an 
altar, and altar candles, and incense, and _ special 
vestments, and altar cloths, and “elevation of the 
Sacrament,’ arise out of any word or act of our 
blessed Lord ?. How could any rite be more guarded 
against all occasion for corruption or abuse than the 
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Lord’s Supper? It admits of no diversity in the 
manner of its observance. There are not two modes 
of eating and drinking, and no accompaniments of any 
kind are hinted at as belonging to the ordinance or 
having relation to it. The only possible form of per- 
version or abuse of which it could seem to be sus- 
ceptible in its own nature, was that of which the 
Corinthian Church was guilty, namely, treating it as 
a common meal, and eating and drinking to excess. 
And the apostle denies that this is the Lord’s Supper 
at all when thus perverted from its design. This 
form of abuse is unknown, I believe, in Christendom. 
But superstition may as effectually nullify it as sensu- 
ality. Who would recognise the following as having 
reference to the Holy Supper of the Lord in a Pro- 
testant Church ?— 


“ Directions for the use of incense at High 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 

“A quarter of an hour before the celebration, the 
thurifer should present himself at the sacristy, put on 
the cassock and cotta, and default of the acolytes, as- 
sist the sacred ministers to vest. 

“The priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, being vested, 
the blessing of the incense to be used in the proces- 
sion takes place, immediately before leaving the 
sacristy. The celebrant receives the spoon from the 
deacon, who says, ‘Be pleased, reverend father, to 
give a blessing ;’ he then takes incense from the 
mavicula or incense boat (held by the deacon who 
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receives it from the thurifer), and puts it on the 
charcoal in three several portions, each time sprink- 
ling it in the form of a cross. Then in accordance 
with the deacon’s prayer, he blesses the incense with 
his right hand, saying, ‘ Be thou blessed by Him in 
whose honour thou art to be burned.’ The thurible 
is held by the thurifer while the incense is put in. 
The procession then moves into the aisle in the fol- 
lowing order :— . 

“1. Thurifer with thurible smoking, preceded 
by the cross-bearer. 

“2. Acolytes.* 

“3. Clergy two and two in reverse order; the 
post nearest the celebrant being the post of 
honour. 

“4. Procession of celebrant : 

‘““q. Sub-deacon and deacon. 
“6, The celebrant. 

‘‘ N.B.—If a bishop be present he precedes the 
celebrant. This supposes him not to act pénti- 
fically. 

“The celebrant, standing before the midst of the 
altar, turns round by his right, and then with his 
side to the altar, puts incense into the thurible, the 
deacon ministering the spoon, and holding the boat 
as before. The priest then blesses (secreto) the in- 
cense with the words already mentioned. He then 
receives the thurible from the deacon, and incenses 
the midst of the altar and the two corners. The 


* In the West a lighted torch is carried in the outside hand. 
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celebrant himself is then incensed by the deacon, 
After the Introit the priest again incenses the altar, 
The next incensing takes place before the Gospel— 
the midst of the altar is alone incensed by the deacon 
—the lectern from which the Gospel is read is never 
incensed. 

“When the oblations are placed upon the altar, 
they are incensed by the celebrant, who is afterwards 
incensed by the deacon. An acolyte then incenses 
the choir. The next and last incensing takes place 
(in the West) after the consecration. When the con- 
secration and adoration of the Sacred Body are over, 
the deacon rises and removes the pall from the chalice; 
and after the consecration and adoration of the Preci- 
ous Blood, he replaces it, the chief assistant having 
incensed the Body and Blood of our Lord.” * 


Surely Paul would have said of this as he did of 
the Corinthian profanity, “This is not to eat the 
Lord’s Supper.” Contrast with it the apostle’s ac- 
count of that holy ordinance as he received it of the 
Lord : “The Lord Jesus, the same night in which He 
was betrayed took bread: and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it and said, Take, eat: this is my 
body which is broken for you : this do in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner also He took the 
cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 


* From the Directorium Anglicanum, as cited in the Contemporary 
Review, No. I. 
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drink it, in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. xi. 23-25), 
Can any two things be more unlike? And this is a 
specimen of the way in which modern Protestant 
ritualism falsifies and depraves Christ’s ordinances, per- 
verting their purpose and their meaning ; such per- 
formances belong to ‘another gospel, which is not 
another.” 

5. This love of the sensuous and the pictorial is evi- 
dence of the growing power of the senses and the 
fancy over the intellect. The religion of the Gospel is 
as far removed as possible from a sensuous system. 
Water to represent the purity of Christian life, and 
bread and wine to represent the source of its nourish- 
ment, are the only elements of which the senses can 
take cognisance. The religion of Jesus has no place 
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for “art or man’s device:” there is nothing for art 
to imitate. Water as being applied in baptism, bread 
and wine being eaten and drunk are incapable of being 
painted or sculptured. And these are the only objects 
of sense in Christianity. To change their natural ap- 
pearance, or to use them in a way which their own 
nature does not suggest, is, under whatever pretence, 
to dishonour the institution of Christ, and to overbear 
His authority as sole Head of the Church. The reli- 
gion of the New Testament appeals to the human in- 
tellect and engages its highest powers. An unseen 
Saviour engages the love of the heart, its deepest 
reverence, its purest sensibilities. The aids to faith. 
come by the understanding and not by the fancy. No 
symbols appeal to the senses, except those of water 
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and bréad and wine of familiar every day use, and, 
therefore, in themselves having nothing imposing or 
impressive about them to captivate the senses. It is 
manifestly the design of the gospel system to dis- 
courage the material and the sensuous in Divine wor- 
ship, appealing to the higher nature in man. When 
our Lord was on earth, by attracting, and attaching, — 
the hearts of men to Himself, He drew them from all 
other visible objects of religious significance and reve- 
rence. And after His resurrection He was seen of 
His disciples only occasionally, and under such changed 
conditions as must have made them feel that the same 
kind of intercourse which they had enjoyed with Him 
before His death would not be resumed. He taught 
them that it was expedient for them that He should 
go away, that they might not be dependent upon any 
visible object of reverence or trust for the maintenance 
of their faith or of their religious affections. Christ 
is to be no longer “known after the flesh.” They 
must realise the truth that ‘God is a Spirit,” imvi- 
sible ; that hereafter when Christ withdrew Himself 
no sensible manifestation of God would be made to 
man, and that “the true worshippers must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” When our Lord as- 
cended He left no visible representation of any divine 
thing ; He was the last as well as the greatest and 
best, and by man the most intelligible, of all manifes- 
tations of God. ‘ He hath declared Him,” His na- 
ture and character and will, in image and _ action, in 
operation and effect, in a manner best suited to the 
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intelligence of man, best calculated to convey true 
ideas of God, and to exalt Him in the estimation of 
man. And upon this knowledge of God, testified in 
written record, man’s religion must now rest. The 
Shekinah no longer glorifies a golden mercy-seat. No 
_ pillar of cloud or flame indicates a present God. The 
whole “law of commandments contained in ordinances” 
the symbolical ritual of worship which maintained re- 
ligion among the Jews has passed away never to re- 
turn. And nothing of similar sensuousness has been 
instituted to replace it. There are now no helps to 
_ devotion which are not first helps to thought. With 
Christ all visible objects of religious reverence have 
disappeared from the earth. There is nothing for the 
world to gaze upon. Christ promised to send a sub- 
stitute for His own presence, a substitute whose pre- 
sence was more expedient for the condition of His 
people than His own continued in bodily form. That 
substitute is the invisible “spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive because it seeth Him not, neither 
knoweth Him.” The world’s religion, a religion con- 
formable to the world’s taste, must present a visible 
object of worship, and its worship must be elaborate 
bodily exercise in the midst of the ornate devices of 
artistic genius, in gorgeous symbolic robes of symbolic 
forms, and symbolic colours, in a symbolic structure 
fragrant with symbolic perfume. All is symbolic, 
nothing real. - Any object of worship, material and 
visible, since the ascension of Christ, is an idol, and 
its worship idolatry. The true object of worship is 
L 
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invisible. He must be worshipped in a way suitable 
to His nature, that is, “in spirit and in truth,” with 
the understanding and with the heart. The day of 
Pentecost, following immediately upon the ascension 
of our Lord, introduced the dispensation of the Spirit. 
A new era of religious life was then solemnly inaugu- 
rated. All sensuous display was henceforth to cease. 
“The beggarly elements,” “the rudiments of the 
world,” the pictures suited to childhood, were to 
be put away and to be replaced by the intellectual 
and the spiritual, as became the manhood and maturity 
of the human mind. For some centuries before the 
coming of Christ, the speculative philosophy of Greece 
had stimulated the human mind, and trained it to the 
highest pitch of intellectual culture, so that there was 
a constant thirst for new themes of abstract thought 
in all the great centres of mental activity. At no 
former period in the world’s history, could a religion 
appealing directly to the intellect of man, and chal- 
lenging the severest scrutiny of the human mind, find 
such entertainment as was prepared for it when “the 
desire of all nations” at length appeared. The Jewish 
mind had largely partaken of the prevailing cultiva- 
tion, the dispersion of that people having brought 
them into contact with the speculative philosophy. — 
Before their dispersion they were shut out from inter- 
course with the rest of mankind from collision of 
thought, maintaining a typical existence in religious 
seclusion, to preserve the knowledge of the true God, 
when the nations of the earth had forgotten Him, be- 
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cause they did not like to retain Him in their know- 
ledge. The system of religion committed to their 
keeping permitted no speculation. Every observance 
was rigidly prescribed ; and whatever was needful for 
the people to know was authoritatively taught by 
living prophets. They had one great hope, almost 
the only stimulus to imagination, to cheer the burthen- 
some round of ceremonial, the coming of the Messiah. 
This hope, kept alive by the sure word of prophecy 
and promise, was to every thoughtful Israelite a proof 
that his religion was not perfect or complete in itself, 
but provisional; that it was not suited for universality 
if the God of Israel were also the God of the whole 
earth. While God was preserving the knowledge of 
Himself by depositing it in the custody of a single 
people, hedged within narrow limits, He was preparing 
by a different process other nations to receive the pre- 
cious deposit in another form, a form fitted for uni- 
versality. When the Messiah should come He would 
be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as ‘the 
glory of His people Israel.” The true religion for 
mankind was not to be enshrined in temples made 
with hands, but in human thought and in human 
hearts. Anda temple of loftiest thought was being 
raised, in the providence of God, in the cultivation of 
the human mind by learning and philosophy, by specu- 
lation upon all things in heaven and earth, so that 
when Christ came the human mind seemed to have 
reached the utmost limits of speculative thought. 
And a descent from the high altitude of attainment 
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would have been inevitable, had not the new element 
of the religion of Jesus come at once to sustain and 
to purify the noble capabilities of the human intellect. 
And now, let any thoughtful man, capable of appre- 
ciating the Gospel of John, and the argument of the 
Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, say 
whether a return to the Jewish ritual would not be a 
descent in the scale of thought. The mind which 
has held high converse with Paul, would feel itself 
condemned to a lower level of intelligence, to be tied 
to a religion of ceremonies, making serious account of 
places, and of points of the compass, and of furniture 
and dresses. It could not have imbibed the teaching 
of Paul respecting sin and righteousness, grace and 
truth, condemnation and justification, carnal minded- 
ness and spiritual-mindedness, with all the manly 
sentiment of a mind habituated to high and reverent 
reasoning, upon themes involving the nature, the 
character, and the ways of God; and the nature and 
the destiny of man, without a recoil from “the beg- 
garly elements” of copes, and chasubles, and cottas, 
and crossings, and thuribles, and incense boats and 
spoons, and smoke, and palls, as an insult to the hu- 
man understanding and a dishonour to the religion of 
Christ. Nay, would not such a religion render use- 
less and abortive the whole training and culture by 
which the mind had been strengthened and elevated 
in its natural powers, to receive and entertain thoughts 
having their origin in the mind of God _ himself! 
Would it be possible for the mind which had been 
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liberated from the control of mere sense and material- 
ism, and had attained a noble manhood, expanded and 
invigorated by speculations upon life and mind, their 
origin and end, upon truth and the nature of morals, 
upon eternity and God, to accept a religion which cast 
dishonour upon thought and mental aspiration and 
progress, and doomed human life to a round of dra- 
matic pantomime with such scenic accompaniments as 
are only adapted to the lowest stage of human thought. 
There may be minds whose previous cultivation and 
strength may be able to withstand the deteriorating 
force of a mechanical ritual for a time, but to the 
common mass of minds untrained in the invigorating 
gymnastic of high and conservative thought, the influ- 
ence is enfeebling and corrupting. To such the pro- 
found contemplation and intelligent apprehension of 
the great doctrines of the truth are impossible, and 
apart from these religion is an aesthetic delusion, an 
indolent non-belief, or a corrupting superstition. It 
must be regarded as a significant fact that no ritual 
finds a place under the gospel, that in the New Testa- 
ment it is only referred to with condemnation, as the 
antagonist of the system of the grace of God. All 
religious ceremonial professing to be symbolic can only 
claim the authority of ‘‘the doctrines and command- 
ments of men,” but are but “will-worship” without 
authority from God. 

6. The phrase so much and so emphatically einpvgel 
in the New Testament, “the truth,” points directly to 
the intelligence and reasoning faculty in man, as 
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affording its appropriate sphere of life and action. 
Knowing, teaching, preaching the truth are the 
grandest exercises and employments of the human 
mind, recognised in the New Testament. In found- 
ing churches, in fostering them and consolidating 
them, no reference is made to any form of ritual in 
the Acts of the Apostles or in the Epistles to the 
Churches. On the subject of ritual, the pastoral 
epistles are quite silent. Timothy and Titus goimg 
forth to gather churches and organise them have no 
instructions from Paul as to modes or forms of wor- 
ship. Whatever references are to be found in these 
Epistles of such a kind are condemnatory ; as, “ Re- 
fuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thy- 
self rather unto godliness. or bodily exercise pro- 
fiteth little, but godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come,’ 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. The “bodily 
exercise” here contrasted with “godliness” has no 
doubt a reference to some bodily ceremonial action 
against which the Apostle warns, and as arising out of 
or being connected in some way with “old wives’ 
fables.” What cannot claim a Divine origin or sanc- 
tion, or does not arise out of the necessities of human 
nature, can have no warrant in the worship of God. 
Above all things, whatever form or figure of human 
device is designed to represent God, Father, Son, or 
Spirit, is specially offensive to Him. To prohibit 
this is the very purpose of the Second Commandment. 
Even under the Old economy no representation of God 
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was permitted, but prohibited under solemn sanctions, 
Exod. xx. 4, 5; Deut. iv. 15-19, 23, 24. The whole 
spirit of the prohibition goes to condemn all human 
contrivances in the worship of God under any pretence 
of ornament or solemnity. 

But the ministration which the New Testament 
places upon a higher level than any other in the ser- 
vices of the Christian assemblies, is preaching the 
Word. The very nature and class of gifts bestowed 
upon the Church by the ascended Saviour, together 
with the purposes they are designed to serve, prove 
this to be the case:——“‘ Wherefore He saith, when He 
ascended up on high, He led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. . . . And He gave some 
apostles ; and some prophets; and some pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ: that we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they le in wait to deceive, but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things 
which is the Head, even Christ,’ Eph. iv. 7-15. The 
Apostle exhorts Timothy,—‘“Till I come give attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.” ‘Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; continue in 
them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself 
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and them that hear thee,” 1 Tim. iv. 13, 16. Twice 
he requires that a bishop be “apt to teach.” And 
no one can read the Epistles generally without seeing 
that the preaching of the Gospel, and the instruction | 
of believers in “all the counsel of God,” is the main 
work of the ministry. God would bring His truth 
into immediate contact with the mind of man that its 
strength and its purity might be advanced by the 
teaching of the Word. | 

7. It is an objection by many to this want of form 
and ceremonial in the public service of God, that the 
Church in general, and believers in particular, are 
“made to be so much dependent upon the gifts and 
graces of the ministers of the Word. There is no 
doubt that in point of fact, according to the views we 
have given of the Divine mode of ordering the public 
services of the Church, that Christian assemblies are 
very dependent for edification upon the individual 
minister who conducts the service. And it is quite 
evident that it is the purpose of the great Head of 
the Church that such should be the case. He has 
instituted no mechanical self-acting order of public 
religious service which shall edify the body of Christ 
independently of the gifts of His ministers. As the 
true fellowship of the Church rests mainly upon com- 
munity of sentiment in relation to “the truth,” in- 
struction in the truth is the main object of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The public exposition of the truth, 
and the enforcement of its obligations, are the means 
by which the fellowship of the Church is promoted 
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and advanced. The truth is “exceeding broad,” its 
relations very widely extended, demanding much 
earnest study, and much knowledge of several depart- 
ments of human thought. Piety is not all that is 
required in the minister of Christ; for that is the 
common character of all believers. He must possess 
gifts capable of edifying believers of every grade of 
cultivation, and of every degree of attainment. Giv- 
ing himself wholly to the things of God, he is under 
the necessity of studying the truth of God more 
minutely, and at the same time more comprehensively, 
than the great body of his audience can do. They 
are necessarily dependent upon his ministrations for 
much of their knowledge of Divine truth, and if, from 
want of the necessary gifts, or through neglect of 
their cultivation, he fails to be instructive, he fails in 
the main end of the pastoral office. And the Word 
of God provides no expedient for dispensing with the 
_ necessary gifts of knowledge and of utterance. If it 
were possible to supersede the necessity of gifts in 
the ministry of the Gospel by human contrivances, it 
would be in manifest contravention of the purpose of 
Christ. And He has laid a great responsibility upon 
His Church to be faithful in seeking to secure the 
very best available gifts as well as graces for the 
greatest work assigned to the intellect of man. An 
intellectual religion, which the gospel pre-eminently 
is, can only be dishonoured and injured when ignor- 
ance or imbecility presides in its stated ministrations. 
And all Christians should be made to feel that the 
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highest measure of spiritual experience is only pos- 
sible to the highest measure of mental cultivation. 
And the highest measure of mental cultivation 
within the reach even of the humblest, is a homage 
due to the glorious gospel of the blessed God. Can 
there be any greater dishonour done to the gospel, or 
any implying such ignorance of its very nature, as the 
common judgment that a good, well-meaning man, 
altogether unfit for any other profession, may be an 
excellent minister of the gospel. Our blessed Lord 
in His wisdom has made the edification of His body 
to be instrumentally dependent upon high natural 
gifts, cultivated and sanctified by the Spirit of God. 
And until the Churches of Christ honour His own 
established order, and use the wisest means for giving 
to it practical effect, the senses and the taste, the 
mere love of the agreeable, will take the place of the 
higher and severer exercises of mind to which the 
* profound truths of Divine Revelation summon every 
enlightened Christian. 


DISCOURSE VII. 


THE WORK AND WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


« As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear ; but ye have received the spirit of adop- 
tion whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.”—Rom. vui. 14-16. 


HEN we have contemplated the mediatorial 
office of Christ, and have considered that His 

work as a Representative was vicarious work, trans- 
acted outside the human consciousness, and without 
any concurrent agency on the part of His people, it 
becomes a very solemn and withal a very natural 
question, How are we made partakers of the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ? And it is also an inquiry 
of no common interest, “ When are we made par- 
takers?” Has the work of Christ any influence upon 
‘man’s condition now? These questions are answered 
by the work of the Holy Spirit within the conscious- 
ness of those for whom the redemption is designed. 
We must ever keep in view that the whole work of 
redemption in all its parts to its final issue is the re- 
sponsible undertaking of the Mediator alone. The 
responsibility is unshared, as we are clearly taught by 
Himself: “ All that the Father giveth me shall come 
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to me, and him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out. For I came down from heaven not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me. 
- And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, 
that of all which He hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 
And this is the will of Him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son and believeth on Him may 
have everlasting life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day” (John vi. 37-40). The responsibility 
laid upon the Son and accepted by Him embraces 
everything necessary to eternal life and a glorious re- 
surrection. He is therefore accountable to the Father 
for the transformation of the character of those given 
to Him, and their conformity to His own image, as 
for their justification. It is not enough that He pro- 
vides all the grounds of their justification, it is just 
as necessary that He secure its practical efficacy in 
the case of every one of them. And His undertaking, 
from His own statement of it, covers all that is neces- 
sary to their resurrection, that is, to the completion 
of their redemption. He is responsible for raising 
them up at the last day ; He could not be said with 
any propriety to be a Redeemer if He did not actually 
put the objects of redemption in possession of all the 
benefits of His redeeming work. If unbelief be a 
fatal hindrance in the sinner’s way, there is the same 
necessity to provide for its removal as for the removal 
of condemnation. A redemption which does not 
make its end and design certain, is of no more value 
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than a costly machine without a motive power. If 
faith be a necessary antecedent to a glorious resurrec- 
tion, then is it provided for in the undertaking of the 
Son of God as certainly as justification, for both are 
necessary to the eternal life of a sinner. And our 
blessed Lord affirms that “all that the Father giveth 
Him shall come to Him.” They shall be willing in 
the day of His power. Their consent must be gained, 
or His work would be of no avail. He would have © 
died in vain. Can it be supposed that when He un- 
dertook to redeem a people for His Father to be to 
Him a holy nation, that He would suspend the suc- 
cess of His undertaking on the contingency of the 
faith of sinners still in revolt against God, without 
some certain and infallible way of securing the pro- 
duction of that faith? ‘ All power was given Him 
in heaven and earth,” and “ power over all flesh, that 
He might give eternal life to as many as the Father 
had given Him.” Power over the human mind and 
all its springs of action was surely included in all this 
high investiture, so that the objects of His redemp- 
- tion should not be able to defeat His great undertak- 
ing. To effect this indispensable end, as a constituent 
element of His redemption, He promised to send the 
Holy Spirit, by whose gracious and effectual agency 
practical efficacy should be given to the work of 
Christ. “If I go not away the Comforter will not 
come to you; but if I depart I will send Him unto 
you.” .... “He shall glorify me, for He shall receive 
of mine and shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 
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7, 14). “ When the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
testify of me’ (John xv. 26). It is by this sending 
of the Spirit that the Redeemer fulfils that part of 
His undertaking which lay within the sphere of the 
human will. Divine power was needed for this as for 
any other part of His work, and therefore the Divine 
Spirit is sent to secure to all who are given to Christ 
a conscious participation of the great redemption. 
Whatever its effects may be within the human mind, 
they must be matters of consciousness; and it is a 
question of deepest interest whether the state of the 
mind, acted upon by the Spirit of God, affords any 
certain warrant for inferring the state of our relation 
to God. Is there any available evidence by which 
the believer may certainly know that He is redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, that he is in the state of grace, 
that he is justified, and that he has become a child of 
God? Who can help asking himself, in serious 
moments of ‘his life, ‘Is there any ascertainable con- 
nection between the present and the future, between 
what I am now and what I shall be hereafter?” Is 
there any way by which the redemption of Christ 
connects itself with the consciousness of individual 
souls, so that they may know themselves to be the 
fruit of that redemption ? 

The act of justification, in one view of it, is an act 
of grace; in another view it is a strictly judicial act. 
The grounds of the justifying act are provided by the 
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grace of God. The justifying act itself, proceeding 
upon those grounds, is a just judgment of God. The 
grounds of this judgment are furnished by the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus: “Being justified freely 
by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.” This act of justification being therefore 
judicial, and affecting the legal state and relations of 
the sinner, and taking place on the judgment-seat of 
God, is beyond the range of the human consciousness, 
and beyond the reach of human observation. Now, 
any fact which takes place thus beyond the reach of 
observation, can only become known by some appro- 
priate evidence. Some facts, therefore, which have 
transpired at remote distances of time or place, we 
learn from the testimony of eye-witnesses. And some 
we learn from some other facts transpiring within the 
reach of our own observation, of such a character as 
to link them on to the facts remote and unseen, and 
of the existence of which these form the evidence. 
This is a form of process to which we are constantly 
accustomed to have recourse in the discovery of facts. 
The fact of the sinner’s justification is thus evidenced. 
Certain facts transpiring within his own consciousness 
are the ordinary accompaniments of the act of justifi- 
cation, and certify that fact to his own mind. In 
other words, an experience originates in the mind 
simultaneously with the Divine act of justification, 
which constitutes a sufficient and satisfying testimony 
to the reality of that act. Can it be thought un- 
likely that God should provide some means _ for 
pi 
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acquainting the sinner with a fact of such vast im- 
portance to him as his title to everlasting life ? 
Justification has effected an all-important change in 
the sinner’s state in relation to God and to the 
Divine government. His position in the universe is 
changed. He is no longer under condemnation. He 
has acquired certain rights by the act of justifi- 
cation. His title to those rights dates from the 
moment the justifymg act takes place. But the 
knowledge of the facts is with God alone, and 
the sinner cannot know them but by some com- 
munication from God. Can it be supposed that God 
will treat the sinner after his justification just as He 
did while he was under condemnation, that He shall 
leave him to stand afar off, “having no hope and 
without God in the world,” the same slave to sin and 
Satan he ever was? There can be no doubt about 
the validity of his title ; it 1s perfect and irreversible. 
Judgment has been pronounced upon it. Can that 
judgment be justly concealed from the sinner? It 
is altogether incredible that God should adopt no 
means of practical recognition of the sinner’s new re- 
lation to Himself, of his new rank in the universe, 
together with the privileges and duties which so 
great a change in his state entails. It cannot be 
imagined that he would be left in the false position 
of one who has a just title to a noble inheritance and 
the loftiest dignities, but from whom all knowledge 
of the fact is purposely withheld. The perfection of 
the Divine equity, and the riches of the Divine grace, 
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forbid such a mode of dealing with the objects of 
the Divine justification. God does provide suitable 
means, and “without extraordinary revelation,” 
whereby the fact of their justificajion may be cer- 
tainly ascertained. Simultaneously with the justify- 
ing act, there is elicited in the sinner, by the Spirit 
of God, an act of faith, originating an experience 
which invariably accompanies or flows from justifica- 
tion. The act of justification and the act of faith 
proceed upon a common ground, namely, “ the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” Upon that re- 
demption God looks in justifying; upon that re- 
demption revealed the sinner looks in believing. 
The act of justification is not the object of faith, but 
the ground of justification, the righteousness of 
Christ, is the object of faith. The fact of being jus- 
tified is not the object of faith, but the revealed 
ground upon which God proceeds in justifying, is the 
intelligible object of an intelligent faith. The act of 
faith is a conscious act of the mind apprehending, 
for its justification, the very ground upon which the 
sinner has learned that God will justify. ‘‘ Christ is 
exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance 
unto Israel and the remission of sins.” These two 
gifts are bestowed together. They are distinct in 
nature, but-inseparable in fact. They have ever the 
same destination—ever bestowed upon the same ob- 
ject. The forgiveness is at once a gracious and a 
judicial act. The repentance is not only a free and 
gracious gift of the Prince and Saviour like the for- 
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-giveness, it is a human experience also. And these 
two gifts are so related in the established order of 
grace, that if it can be affirmed of any man that he 
has received the gift of repentance, it is certainly 
true of him that he has been forgiven. The Re- 
demption of Christ provides for the certain fulfilment 
of its whole design ; for the faith and repentance 
and holiness of heart and life, as well as for the par- 
don. The application of the Redemption is made as 
certain as its impetration. The practical effect can- 
not be safely suspended upon any contingency of 
human will or action. The will must be gained or 
nothing is gained. A change of the whole experi- 
ence of mind and will is as impossible to a sinner as 
is the change of his state before God. The redemp- 
tion which does not secure both is unsuited to the 
condition of man, and would be altogether unworthy 
of God. Repentance is as much a gift of Christ’s 
bestowal as is forgiveness, and is as necessary to the 
complete deliverance of the sinner. It is a portion 
of that experience of the redeemed sinner, which ac- 
companies his justification, and which is to him the 
evidence of his new and gracious state before God. 
‘As a gracious experience is the accompaniment and 
evidence of a gracious state, it is important to be 
able to define this experience, to have an intelligent 
apprehension of its nature, and of the phenomena by 
which it may be recognized. A right understanding 
of the nature and limits of Christian experience would 
save the Christian from many painful and perplexing 
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doubts and misgivings, and from many presumptuous 
and dangerous delusions. It would render him more 
independent of mere constitutional emotions and fluc- 
tuations of feeling. His Christian life would be more 
equable, more steadily progressive, more useful, 
more tranquil and happy. We shall therefore en- 
deavour to investigate the nature of Christian expe- 
rience. 

1. All mental experience is the conscious action of 
our powers of mind upon any subject presented to 
their cognizance, together with such emotional action 
as it may be of the nature of the subject or of our 
interest in it to summon forth. When the subject 
of thought is Christian truth and our own interest in 
its revelations, it becomes Christian experience. It 
will thus appear that it has much in common 
with all other experience. And, first, The seat 
of all mental experience is the same. Whatever be 
the subject brought before us, we have but one mind 
and one set of powers with which to contemplate it. 
We have not one set of mental powers for sacred 
subjects and another for secular. In this respect 
there is an analogy between our internal and our ex- 
ternal powers of perception. The same eyes look 
upon the glories of the heavens above us and_ the 
most loathsome abominations on the earth. The 
same ears serve for the discernment of all sounds, 
harmonious or discordant, for the roll of the thunder 
‘or the carol of the lark, for the voice of blasphemy or 
the chorus of praise. The same organs of speech ex- 
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press alike truth or falsehood, wisdom or folly, bless- 
ing and cursing. All knowledge of all kinds must 
reach the mind by the same channels of communica- 
tion. And all thought, and judgment, and feeling— 
all mental experience, must find entertainment with- 
in the same mental powers, and egress through the 
same vocal organs. ‘The same reason, the same mem- 
ory, the same imagination, the same affections suf- 
fice for all subjects. Whether relating to heaven or 
earth, to sin or holiness, to the defence of the autho- 
rity of the Bible or its overthrow ; whether we study 
the best way to further a man’s interests or the most 
effectual way of deceiving him, we must employ the 
same reasoning powers for all alike. Nor can it be 
admitted that faith is to be regarded as a special re- 
ligious faculty, taking cognizance of religious and spi- 
ritual things, having some special region or department 
of the soul to itself, where it exercises the supreme and 
sole dominion. Whether as belief or trust it has no 


separate and independent action. It cannot be. 


divorced from intelligence. It cannot act apart from 
reason and judgment, from memory or imagination ; 
and it is an element essential to them all. Faith, 
therefore, can only live and act, when these live and 
act; and their life and action are impossible apart 
from it. There is reason in faith, and faith in reason. 
Whatever is presented to faith for its acceptance must 
reach it through the natural channels of information, 
for we are not now speaking of miraculous inspiration, 
but of the ordinary experience of the Christian. 


> s 
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It is difficult to understand what meaning some 
rationalistic writers attach to the terms “ spiritual,” 
and “spiritual truth,” and “spiritual things,’”’ and 
‘spiritual means,”’ and which “in their substance and 
mode of disclosure are wholly remote from anything 
to which physical difficulties can attach, or which 
comes under the province of sense or intellect.” How 
can such men speak of “moral and spiritual concep- 
tions,” as if conceptions could have any place except 
in the intellect, when they deny their relation to the 
intellect ? Where is this spiritual domain which 
seems to be the common ground of ignorance and 
science, of fanaticism and rationalism, and which being 
out of all relation to sense or intelligence, may revel 
in an experience to which no test of reason can apply, 
either to try its truth or falsehood, or to determine 
the source whence it is inspired. There is no Chris- 
tian experience recorded in the Bible which is not 
capable of being explained on intelligible grounds, 
that is, on grounds which commend themselves to the 
judgment of the same reasoning faculty which takes 
cognisance of any other department of human thought. 
And any meaning attached to the term “spiritual” 
which implies something out of the domain of the 
human intelligence, of which the reasoning faculty can 
take no account, relegates it to the region of mysti- 
cism and delusion. ‘The revelation of God communi- 
cates intelligible facts and truths in intelligible lan- 
guage, is addressed to the human faculties, and is 
adapted to their apprehension. The effect which the 
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belief of the communication is capable of producing 
is intelligible and appreciable by the human mind; 
and the mental experience actually induced by the 
belief is so definite as to be capable of being commu- 
nicated in intelligible language. It is true there are 
multitudes, even of professing Christians, who are in- 
capable of any correct analysis of their mental states, 

and who have hardly any other test by which to try 
them than that of pleasure or pain. But a careful. 
and practised analysis is capable of ascertaining with 
a satisfactory measure of success, the character of the 
experience produced in the mind by whatever subject 
it has clearly apprehended. Religious subjects form 
no exceptions, because they are addressed to the same 
faculties, and act within the same sphere. 

2. In the next place, the mind acts in the same way 
and is ruled by the same laws of thought, whatever 
be the subject on which it thinks or feels. The atten- 
tion is called forth and fixed upon it with a force pro- 
portioned to the interest we feel in it. It is care- 
fully observed to understand it, to ascertain its 
qualities, to consider its uses, its relations, to compare, 
to distinguish. Our judgment approves or disap- 
proves ; we entertain or we reject it. It excites hope, 
or fear, or delight, or aversion. Religious subjects 
can only be dealt with in the same way; and they 
produce their effects in the same way. The mental 
processes are the same under all classes of subjects. 
The experience is diversified by the nature of the 
subject, by the greater or less degree of interest which 
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it may command, or the greater or less degree of 
clearness with which it is comprehended. Tn accord- 
ance with these facts of our nature God presents re- 
ligious truth to us in the form of an articulate and 
intelligible communication. It acts upon the mind 
in the same way as all other communications from 
whatever source, or upon whatever subject. Christian 
experience, therefore, is confined to the same mental 
limits with all other experience. I can see no evi- 
dence that there are faculties in our nature exclusively 
appropriated to the apprehension and entertainment 
of religious subjects, and to be the seat of an exclu- 
sively religious experience. There could be no evidence 
given of the action of any power which did not pre- 
sent itself im consciousness. Even our emotions, 
fleeting or fervid, can be detected in consciousness, 
can be analysed and traced to their cause. There is 
ever some intelligible and assignable cause for every 
experience, however subtle and evanescent. The laws 
of mind are as constant in their action as the laws of 
matter, and can only be transcended by miraculous 
intervention, an intervention which is not recognised 
as an element in Christian experience. Some form of 
distinct communication, some statement of fact, some 
distinct proposition, some observed incident, must lie 
at the foundation of all our experience. And of these 
the reasoning faculties must take account, so that 
whatever originates or sustains an experience, tran- 
sient or habitual, must be submitted to the cognis- 
ance and judgment of the intellect. The qualities of 
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any object which are fitted to awaken the affections, 
fear, reverence, love, or their opposites, must pass 
under the same intellectual review, and submit to the 
same intellectual judgment. The whole testimony of 
the Word of God confirms this, by the high and com- 
manding place ever assigned to truth. ‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
“Sanctify them through Thy truth, Thy Word is 
truth.” The dangers of erroneous judgments respect- 
ing Divine truth, the warnings against them, the pro- 
mises of Divine teaching, all testify that an enlight- 
ened understanding, an understanding enlightened by 
the knowledge of the facts and truths of the Divine 
Word, is necessary to a true satisfying Christian ex- 
perience. The understanding must apprehend the 
truth before it can influence the springs of action, the 
conscience, the will, the affections. The truth of God 
sufficient for the mental and moral enlightenment 
of man is communicated in intelligible human lan- 
guage, suited to the apprehension of those powers of 
mind which are in habitual action upon all other sub- 
jects of human interest or speculation, and the want of 
any additional faculty for the apprehension of any- 
thing contained in Divine revelation is never felt by 
any intelligent Christian. We have no reason to be- 
lieve in the existence of occult powers within us, 
which transcend our consciousness under religious in- 
fluence, under the name of spiritual, as exclusive of 
the intellectual. And as revealed truth bears the 
same relation to our mental faculties as all other ap- 
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prehended truth, so the mind in dealing with it obeys 
the same laws of thought, as in dealing with all other 
truth. Those laws are necessary to all thinking, and 
cannot be transcended in Christian experience more 
than in any other. 

3. But is not a true Christian experience ascribed to 
the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
mind? Is not this a supernatural element, and does 
it not therefore constitute a real and appreciable dif- 
ference between it and all other kinds of experience? 
May not the influence of the Spirit of God be ex- 
pected to be so diverse from all other elements of in- 
fluence, that it shall interfere with the natural pro- 
cesses of thought and feeling, perhaps suspending 
them or superseding them, and replacing them by 
some mental action altogether new and different, and 
so to issue in an experience consciously supernatural, 
and incapable of being brought to the test of the hu- 
man judgment at all? This is a question of vital im- 
portance, demanding our most careful and reverent 
consideration. For it is here that spiritual delusions 
in so many varieties spring up; and it is here too, 
that rationalism fancies it has a vantage ground in 
assailing the supernatural. It is a blessed truth af- 
firmed by Divine revelation that the believer is “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost”—that the Holy Spirit 
abides within him, quickening him, teaching him, 
exercising within him a gracious transforming in- 
fluence, which cultivates into purity and fruitfulness 
every power of his mind, and every affection of his 
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heart, which witnesses with his spirit that he is a 
child of God, and seals him unto the day of redemp- 
tion. The power of the spirit is a supernatural 
power, without which all natural understanding, all 
human teaching, the mightiest efforts of human 
reason exerted upon revealed truth, would fail to issue 
in any saving effect, how clear, soever, the specula- 
tive results might be. The disability which sin has 
entailed upon us, has assumed the aggravated form of 
aversion and of active resistance to the truth and 
authority of God. “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God. It is not subject to the law of God, 
neither, indeed, can be.” Our natural powers need 
to be restored to purity, that they may be able to ex- 
ercise their true constitutional action upon all their 
appropriate objects. We are not in a condition to 
exercise right and just judgments in relation to objects 
which are distasteful to us: or in relation to objects 
which do not sufficiently interest us to engage our ;at- 
tention. Although there is no truth of Divine 
revelation for the apprehension and acceptance of 
which there is not a constitutional adaptation in the 
human mind, yet the disordered condition of the 
mind and of its moral powers, and its pre-occupation, 
renders the adaptation unproductive of its proper re- 
sults. In order that the original adaptation may 
resume its harmonious action, it is necessary that the 
disturbing influence of sin shall cease to interpose be- 
tween the mind and the truth, and allow their 
intimate contact, that the truth may exerts it own 
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proper influence unobstructed, and produce its own 
proper effects within its own proper sphere. Nowas 
the very seat of the disorder is in the will, the execu- 
tive power of our nature, its rectification must come 
from some other source. And the Word of God 
teaches us that a Divine power alone is sufficient for 
this great end. The Holy Spirit is the Divine agent 
by whom the change is effected in regeneration, and 
by whose persistent agency the work which He has 
originated is cherished and sustained in a progressive 
sanctification. There is, then, a supernatural power 
acting upon the believing mind, and determining the 
character of its experience. But is that supernatural 
influence itself a part of our experience? Does it 
enter as a distinctly apprehended element into our 
consciousness as definitely as any other element in 
our experience? Is our experience consciously sup- 
ernatural? We have seen that all our experience 
lies within the sphere of our natural powers, and 
consists in their natural operations and_ processes. 
Our experience can never be otherwise than natu- 
ral, for our,powers are not above nature but within 
it. The fact that: our experience has a super- 
natural cause does not make it supernatural. The 
product of supernatural power is not itself supernatural. 
The world is the product of supernatural power, but 
the world is natural and not supernatural. No product 
can be supernatural, for in the supernatural, in the 
relations under consideration, we recognise only the 
Divine. Our powers are natural, they are capable of 
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only natural action, and therefore only of natural ex- 
periences, even although that experience be super- 
naturally caused. The supernatural and the super- 
human are in this case equivalent terms, and it will 
not be pretended that human minds can have any other 
than a human experience. The supernatural action 
of the Holy Spirit upon a human mind does not make 
the mind, nor its thoughts, nor its feelings, super- 
natural. They are all human still. Natural powers 
are only capable of natural action; in other words, 
they must always act within their own natural limits, 
and according to their own natural laws. It is their 
proper natural action which has been disturbed by 
sin. And it is the gracious office of the Spirit to 
restore their proper action upon Divine truth, that 
the truth may react upon them, and bring them under 
its purifying influence. The “fruit of the Spirit” or 
the graces of the Spirit as enumerated by the Apostle 
Paul, presents no new mental phenomena to our 
observation. “Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” are 
natural exercises and feelings of the mind, directed 
by the Spirit of God to their highest and purest ob- 
jects, and finding in these relations their highest and 
purest action, but that action still within the limits of 
the natural constitution,.and never transcending its 
laws. Love is the same affection of our nature, 
whether God or man be its object. Faith is the same 
natural power, whether God or man be its object, and 
acts in the same way, for it can only act according to 
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its nature, whatever be its object. The fruit of the 
Spirit is the whole sum of the powers and affections of 
the mind sanctified, but natural in their action still, 
as is ever testified by our consciousness. 

The question naturally arises, “Is it possible to 
distinguish between the action of the Spirit of God 
upon the mind, and the natural action of the mind 
itself upon the truth?” Or, “Can we distinguish 
between the natural action of the truth upon the 
mind, and the supernatural action of the Spirit ?” 
I do not mean to ask whether we are able to make 
the speculative distinction, but whether, in our ex- 
perience, the mind is conscious of the two distinct 
elements of influence in the same act, and whether it 
is able consciously to discriminate between what is 
assignable to the Spirit, and what is properly due to 
the truth. If such discrimination be possible, there 
must be some available criterion by which the separate 
action of each may be determined. The manner in 
which any intelligible proposition affects the mind, 
agreeably to the laws of thought, is ascertainable by 
processes competent to the mind itself. The proposi- 
tion becomesa distinct and definite conscious possession, 
capable of being analyzed, and described, and intelligibly 
communicated. Does the mind possess a like power 
of distinguishing in consciousness the personal action 
of the Holy Spirit? Can it be analyzed, and de- 
scribed, and communicated ? I must answer to this, 
that I know of no criterion within the mind itself, 


nor supplied by the Word of God, to lead me to be- 
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lieve such a judgment of consciousness to be possible. 
It is no question about the power of the Holy Spirit. 
There is no limitation of His power supposed or in- 
volved in the case. It is purely a question of the 
capacity of the human mind. That the Spirit of 
God does come into contact with the human mind, 
and acts directly upon it in regeneration, and dwells 
in it ever after, the efficient Agent of its sanctification, 
is an undoubted revelation of the Divine Word, and 
which I most heartily believe. But as a fact of re- 
velation, is it therefore a fact of consciousness? Of 
this I believe no intelligible evidence is forthcoming. 
It is a matter of faith received on the testimony of the 
Word. The supernatural action of the Spirit is not 
detected in consciousness as a part of our experience, 
but that it determines a true Christian experience is 
a matter of faith, which we receive not on the testi- 
mony of consciousness but on that of the faithful 
Word. Is it objected, that if the Spirit be personally 
present in the mind, and efficiently determining our 
experience, the mind might surely be conscious of so 
august a presence and of such mighty working. I 
answer, Does the omnipresence of God habitually 
affect our consciousness? Does the omnipotence of 
God, which is also omnipresent, affect the universal 
consciousness of mankind? Does it cease to operate 
when we cease to be conscious of it? Or, as it al- 
ways acts, are we always conscious of this omnipotent 
action? No. Both the omnipotence and the omni- 
presence of God are matters of faith and not of con- 
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sciousness. It is so with the presence and powerful 
working of the Holy Spirit in the believing soul. One 
mind is not conscious of immediate personal contact 
with another mind. We have no capacity for this 
contact. The thought of one mind must be embodied 
in some form of ‘communication in order to reach 
another mind. And He who has made the human 
mind, in dealing with it, in moving its springs and 
directing their action, respects the limits which He 
himself has imposed upon it, and ever acts within 
them. He does not disturb the natural action, but 
directs it, moving in it, and with it at its own proper 
rate of motion, ever within the limits of its own 
powers, and in accordance with its own laws, for they 
are also His own laws which He will not disregard 
nor dishonour. His thoughts communicated to us are 
matters of consciousness. His person and personal 
action are matters of faith. His operation, although 
determining the conscious action of our mind, does not 
come within the field of consciousness, and although 
the efficient cause of our spiritual experience is no part 
of that experience. We have no power by which to de- 
tect His person or to distinguish His personal action. 
We only know His personal agency by its effects 
which transpire within our consciousness, the fruit 
which is sweet to our taste. Such is the constitution 
of our minds that there must be a medium of intelli- 
gible communication, transmitting the thoughts from 
one to another. And this constitution of our nature, 
the Spirit respects, and to it He accommodates Him- 
(a 
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self, giving an articulate communication of His mind 
in the written revelation. He is the Invisible God, 
not personally cognisable by any powers of perception, 
external or internal, which we possess. We know 
Him as we know the Father and the Son, namely, by 
faith. ‘Behold, I go forward but He is not there ; 
and backward but I cannot perceive Him. On the 
left hand where He doth work, but I cannot behold 
Him, He hideth Himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see Him,” Job xxi. 8, 9. He is working 
everywhere around, but we cannot see His working. 
We cannot see His operation in the processes of vege- 
tation, or of animal nutrition and growth. Yet our 
outward senses bear the same relation to the external 
world which our consciousness bears to the internal. 
Our external senses cannot perceive Him nor His 
action in the external world. Nor can our conscious- 
ness perceive the action of the Spirit in the powers of 
the mind. In both we perceive the effects, and our 
faith connects them with the Divine efficiency as 
the cause. The consciousness of the superna- 
tural, therefore, as such, I do not consider to 
be a possible experience of the human mind. 
We must not imitate a transcendental philosophy, 
and speak of transcending consciousness. Our 
experience, religious or otherwise, all les within it, 
and therefore the action of the mind is as ascertainable 
in relation to religious truth as in relation to any 
other subject. Faith is a perfectly natural action of 
the mind when a suitable object of trust is presented 
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toit. And it is as possible to be conscious of a real 
trust in Christ for salvation, as to be conscious of trust 
in a friend. So of love,.of hope, and other graces of 
the Spirit. or, as we have already seen, those graces 
are no other than our natural powers brought into re- 
lation to Divine and eternal things, and under the 
power of the Holy Spirit exercised upon them—that 
is, our natural powers sanctified by the truth. And 
as their sanctification is their restoration to healthy 
constitutional action towards the objects best fitted to 
raise that action to its highest possible pitch and to 
sustain it there, it is consciously natural still, yea, 
more truly natural than when disturbed and jarred 
under the dominion of sin. 

4. If these views be true to our nature and to the 
Word of God, why should the privileges and enjoy- 
ments of true religion be regarded by many as if they 
were still lying in the future? From what period is 
the eternal life of the Christian to date? Is it only 
from the hour of death or his entrance into glory? Is 
he capable of a conscious exercise of faith, and never 
in this life with any certainty be able to connect his 
faith with the end of his faith, the salvation of his 
soul? He has eternal life in the first act of his faith 
in Christ. Now faith as a grace of the Spirit is an 
attribute or property of eternal life, in action. Love 
is an attribute of eternal life. So are all the graces 
of the Spirit. And where the attributes of an object 
are there is the object itself—they cannot exist apart 
from their object. If, therefore, these graces, faith, 
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hope, love, exist in any soul, that soul “ hath eternal 
life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life.” The truth of God re- 
vealed in the Word is adapted in its own nature to 
produce, within the mind receiving it, all the holy 
effects designed by the grace of God for His elect. 
And it is this truth which comes into conscious con- 
tact with the human mind, which the mind contem- 
plates, and understands, and believes, and appropri- 
ates, and which becomes to it light and knowledge 
and counsel ; which determines the judgment and 
course of action, and forms the habit of holy thought 
and feeling and character. Still we know that by 
whatsoever force of reason it is presented to the hu- 
man mind, and how plainly soever the soul’s welfare 
is seen to be suspended upon its cordial reception, 
unless it come ‘“‘in demonstration of the Spirit and . 
power,’ no conscious purifying effect is produced. 
It would be a problem which would defy the solution 
of the speculative reason to determine the cause why 
truths adapted to the nature of the human mind, and 
to its actual condition, truths which bear upon its best 
interests, even when presented to it in intelligible form, 
fail to find acceptance, and are, even when specula- 
tively apprehended, unproductive of the effects which 
they are capable of producing, and which it is their 
calculated design to produce. And again, why those 
truths do again assert their supremacy, find their way 
into the mind which had resisted their influence, 
change its purposes and principles and aims of life, 
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and make the man a new creature. The Word of 
God alone supplies the solution. Sin has destroyed 
the affinity between the human mind and Divine 
Truth, that truth which bears upon the relation be- 
tween God and man. They have become mutually 
repellant. No change can pass upon the truth. It 
is fixed and immutable. To bring the mind into its 
true relation of affinity to the truth, its repulsion 
must cease. But it has no self-acting force capable 
of such an effect as this. Not only in point of fact, 
is it not subject to the law, but moreover it cannot 
be. The Spirit of God alone can effect the necessary 
change. This is the testimony of the Divine 
Word. But the operation by which He effects 
the change is incognisable by the mind. That of 
which the mind is conscious is the presence and 
power of the truth, the truth understood, its value 
and authority felt and honoured. The truth is the 
revealed mind of the Spirit, His thoughts and senti- 
ments, and authoritative judgments, presented in a 
form adapted to the apprehension of the human 
mind, accompanied with evidence appreciable by the 
human mind; and the mind in receiving it is un- 
conscious of any force acting upon its powers, other 
than the plain, native, logical, and moral force of the 
truth itself. But the testimony of God’s Word 1s, 
that this reception of the truth, with all the experi- 
ence which accompanies and follows it, is due, not to 
the natural force of the truth alone, but to the secret 
and effectual operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
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powers of the mind to which the truth addresses 
itself. The mind acts naturally upon the truth, and 
the truth upon the mind, and this is all that comes 
within the field of consciousness; but faith learns to 
attribute the saving effect to the direct personal 
agency of the Holy Spirit. But He is still the In- 
visible, that is, personally imperceptible God, within 
us as well as around us. And the reality of His 
indwelling, and of His efficacious agency, in originat- 
ing and sustaining the life of faith, is not the less 
certain and satisfying to the believing soul, as a fact 
of faith, than if it were a fact of consciousness. It 
is impossible for us to understand the mode of the 
Spirit’s operation within the mind, how He can affect 
its action, and yet leave it consciously free and un- 
compelled, to form its own determinations, conscious. 
only of the genuine force of objective intelligible 
truth. The Spirit is not felt to be an external 
force acting upon the mind ; for the mind can appre- 
hend the action of no power affecting its operations, 
its thoughts, its judgments, its feelings, which does 
not submit itself to consciousness. And whatever 
does so, must invest itself in intelligible guise, and 
bear the scrutiny of the practical reason. There is 
reason to believe that the conscious action of the 
mind upon Divine truth, and the secret yet efficacious 
action of the Holy Spirit upon the mind, are simul- 
taneous. “Of His own will begat He us with the 
word of truth,” (James i. 18). ‘ Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit. 
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being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth -for ever,” (1 Peter i, 22, 23.) The Holy 
Spirit brings the mind and the truth mto immediate 
conjunction, and the new life is the result. By 
abiding within the regenerated soul, He maintains 
the relation between the mind and the truth, and 
effectually secures the soul’s sanctification through 
the truth. He keeps His own truth before the con- 
sciousness, inclining the heart unto His testimonies, 
and causing His Word to quicken the soul. If the 
question therefore arises, “Does the Spirit always 
act by the Word in the human soul?” there is a 
double reference involved in giving an answer. There 
is first an action upon the mind, yet not within the 
consciousness ; and there is an action immediately 
affecting the consciousness. Of the former action of 
the Spirit, while not immediately informing the un- 
derstanding, nor directing a communication to it, it 
may be reasonably inferred that it takes place apart 
from the Word. But with reference to those opera- 
tions of the Spirit directly affecting the human con- 
sciousness, I see no reason to believe that He ever 
acts otherwise than through or by the Word. The 
conscious experience is determined by objective truth, 
and that must be conveyed to the mind in the form 
of an intelligible communication; for only thus is 
the mind susceptible of conscious activity. The 
suitable object to stir the activity of the mind in 
the direction under consideration is revealed truth. 
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In all normal conditions of the human mind, when- 
ever a soul is to be savingly influenced, there seems 
no reason to doubt that the Spirit ever works in, by, 
or with the Word, and that, therefore, an intelligible 
experience results, capable of being referred to its 
immediate instrumental cause, and thence by faith 
traced to its Divine and efficient cause. This expe- 
rience, then, being the fruit of the Spirit, is the in- 
telligible testimony of the believer’s sonship to God. 
5. On this subject of the witness or testimony borne 
by the Spirit of God to the sonship of the believer, 
it is of the last importance that we should try to 
have a clear apprehension, that we may be equally on 
our guard against presumption and delusion. If the 
views which I have set forth in this discourse on the 
nature and limits of Christian experience be according 
to truth, then what appears to be the character of the 
Spirit’s testimony has already been made apparent. 
But it is necessary to examine the text, upon which 
very special stress has been laid, as though it taught 
that some explicit personal testimony was conveyed 
by the Holy Spirit, above and beside the sanctifying 
effects which His gracious operations produce upon 
the heart and life of the believer, to evidence his 
sonship to God. The text is that which I have 
placed at the head of this discourse—“ The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.” This is often interpreted to signify 
two separate and independent testimonies, although 
coincident—the testimony of the believer’s own spirit, 
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and that of the Spirit of God. It must be kept in 
mind what the fact is to the ascertaining of which 
testimony is required, in order to know what may be 
the qualification of a competent witness. The fact 
to be ascertained in relation to a given individual is, 
whether he is a child of God. Of course, on the 
hypothesis that all men are alike the children of God, 
by virtue of their creation by Him, no proof is needed. 
The fact of existence is sufficient evidence of the fact 
of sonship to the man himself, and to all who are 
aware of his existence. But as sonship is manifestly 
in the text before ‘us, as elsewhere in Scripture, 
reckoned a relation of grace, and not of nature, some 
other evidence is required beyond the fact of a man’s 
natural existence. The act of Divine grace in adop- 
tion, in the adoption of a given individual, is the fact 
to be ascertained. What would constitute a com- 
petent personal witness in the case? It would surely 
require a witness personally cognisant of the act. 
Now, adoption is not a work of which the human 
consciousness is the arena, but a Divine act in rela- 
tion to the human soul, an act within the mind and 
heart of God himself, and of which, therefore, the 
man who is the object of it can, from the nature of 
the case, have no personal cognisance. The know- 
ledge of the fact must reach him through testimony ; 
He is not a competent or qualified witness. He can 
bear competent testimony to what takes place in his 
own consciousness, if he be a careful observer ; but. 
he can be no competent witness of what transpires in 
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the mind and counsel of God. I do not therefore 
think that the apostle means to represent the be- 
liever’s spirit as a distinct and independent witness 
to the fact of his sonship to God, because of the want 
of competency in the nature of the case. 

Let us then turn to the Holy Spirit as a witness 
of the fact of adoption. And in Him we have indeed 
a competent Witness, to whose qualifications the 
apostle bears testimony elsewhere—‘“ Eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the - 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him. But God hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God,” (1 Cor. 1. 
9-11.) This blessed Spirit is not only qualified by 
personal cognisance of the deep things of God, but 
as “Spirit of Truth” and ‘Spirit of Adoption,” He 
is officially commissioned to bear witness to the fact 
of the believer’s adoption, and to “ seal him unto the 
day of redemption.” And He is the only competent 
and qualified witness, whose testimony is original 
and authentic, and whose testimony, therefore, is in- 
dispensable to the believer in order to his knowledge 
of his adoption and of his title to the heavenly inheri- 
tance. The question then arises what form does the 
Spirit’s testimony assume, and how mayit be recognised ? 
One thing is evident—it must be in a form and con- 
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veyed in a manner suited to the apprehension of the 
human mind. It must be presented in consciousness 
like any other intelligent and intelligible testimony, 
to any other fact. We have only the same powers of 
mind, as we have seen, for all classes of intelligence. 
And the testimony of all classes of facts must address 
itself to the understanding in a form ‘suited to the 
nature of the case. An articulate statement of the 
fact by an audible voice we may leave out of account, 
for that would be an extraordinary and miraculous 
revelation. An inward impression comes under the 
same category, with, perhaps, an additional probabi- 
lity of delusion. An “ outward sign” may also be dis- 
missed without further notice, no test of the authenticity 
of such a sign being supplied on Divine authority ; an 
objection equally condemnatory of the other delusive 
hypotheses. We are shut up, I believe, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, to one form of testimony, and that 
form is determined by a double purpose which it is 
designed to serve. 

We are too much in the habit of regarding our re- 
ligious interests as exclusively personal and private. 
And by thus narrowing our field of vision within the 
limits of our own spiritual selfishness, the wide extent 
_of our spiritual relations with all their great public in- 
terests, are lost to our view. The testimony of the 
Spirit not only respects the individual in his personal 
relation to God, but also in his other spiritual rela- 
tions as well. Asa child of God he is one of a family. 
As an heir, he is a joint-heir of an indivisible inheri- 
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tance, of which no single heir can claim his portion 
for separate possession and enjoyment. The title to 
the inheritance is one. Noone member of the family 
can shew a distinct and separate title. There is but 
one title common to all, that of the first born among the 
‘many brethren. That title is His and theirs in com- 
mon, indefeasible and inalienable for ever. The testi- 
mony, therefore, of the sonship of the individual, must 
be such as shall be cognisable both by himself and by 
his brethren. It must serve the double purpose, the 

private and the public. The individual must shew — 
his claim to be reckoned among the children. His 
own testimony must rest upon that of the Holy 
Spirit ; and the testimony of the Spirit must not only 
be such as shall satisfy himself; it must be such as 
can be intelligibly communicated, and intelligently 
tested. No testimony, which does not satisfy these 
conditions, is suited to the nature of the human mind, 
and to the spiritual relations and condition of the 
children of God in this world. It must be such as is 
cognisable by the Church as well as by the individual, 
in its fundamental and prominent elements. Its main 
communication is for publicity, as well as for private 
use. Nodoubt there may be much in the private con- 
fined to the consciousness of the soul itself with which 
a stranger cannot intermeddle, but even the most 
secret is a natural product of the fundamental and 
communicable, in conjunction with whatever may be — 
special in the condition or history of the mind itself. 
The experience and character, or in other words, the 
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work of sanctification of which the Spirit is the 
author, vs the testumony of the Spirit. Hence, when 
the Apostle says, “the Spirit itself witnesses with our 
spirit,” the idea appears to be conveyed that He gives 
His testimony its form in the mind of the believer ; 
or He forms the mind into His testimony, so that the 
conscious state of the mind, as He has determined it 
by His gracious operation, is His testimony to the be- 
hever. By bringing Himself into conjunction with 
our spirit, and casting our spirit by His own mighty 
yet secret action within it, into the. mould of His own 
truth, He gives His testimony a form intelligible and 
communicable. He does not frame His testimony 
outside the believer’s mind and independent of it, and 
then communicate it. But He frames it within the 
mind itself, of its own powers and affections, by the 
direction which He gives them, by the objects to which 
He attaches them, by the purposes and aims which 
He forms within them, by the tendencies which He 
impresses upon them, and by the light and the liberty 
which He imparts to them. If we take the 14th, 
15th, and 16th verses together, I believe this inter- 
pretation may be critically sustained. “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” Leading implies following; and following is a 
conscious action. The leading cannot bea secret un- 
conscious impulse, but must correspond to the nature 
of the following required. It must, therefore, be 
something cognisable by the mind, in its nature 
calculated to determine the direction in which the 
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children of God shall walk. Some definite good placed 
before them; some purpose to be accomplished ; some 
advantage to be gained; some evil to be avoided ; 
some definite duty to be discharged ; some law to be 
obeyed ; some example to be imitated. These and 
such as these would define the leading, and would 
therefore determine the following. By these the 
Spirit leads. These He presents to the mind to 
define its action to its own intelligence; His own 
personal agency quickening the powers of the mind 
to resist their old tendencies, and to obey the new 
course presented to them in the Word, though real 
and efficacious is not a conscious element affecting 
their determination. Another phase of the experi- 
ence of children is presented in the 15th verse— 
“For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of 
Adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” Fear is 
a bondage, habitual dread of coming danger a spirit 
of bondage, a conscious state of mind. That the 
object of terror and alarm should become the object 
of filial confidence and love, would be a very appre- 
ciable change of experience. But such a change of 
sentiment and feeling is not an act of independent 
self-determination. The cause of the change must 
come from without. Some evidence must satisfy us 
that our fear was groundless, or we must be made 
aware of some change in our relation to God, to which 
such fear cannot belong, and from which it is expelled 
as by the force of a natural law. The record of God 
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concerning His Son, that there is redemption in the 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, believed with the heart, 
has this effect. This record is apprehended by the 
mind as true, and trusted in, and this is felt to be a 
perfectly natural process of the mind; but the same 
record has often been before the mind, and produced 
no such result. The result now is attributed to the 
efficacious working of the Spirit of God, simultaneously 
affecting the mind with the record, and securing its 
proper effect. The record is presented in conscious- 
ness; the Spirit is not. And it is thus that the 
testimony of the Spirit is the perceived effect of the 
record upon the mind. The mind itself in its re- 
newed state is the testimony of the Spirit. Bringing 
our mind into conjunction with Himself and with the 
Word simultaneously, the product is an experience 
never found under any other conditions, an experience 
peculiar to the children of God. The graces of the 
Spirit, which are His “fruit,” are produced not from 
new materials, but within the substance of the soul 
itself. He quickens the powers into activity, and that 
activity, conforming to the Word, bears witness to its 
Divine Author, His presence, and power. Moving 
with the Word along the line of the natural order of 
human thought, His presence is unfelt, but the effect 
of His gracious power is traced to Himself by faith. 
Where He has been He will leave traces of His foot- 
steps, and our faith will gratefully and adoringly re- 
fer the observed and experienced results to His holy 
presence and efficacious working. His fruit is mat- 
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ter of “ sight”—He himself is known only to “ faith.” 
Where the fruit is, there He has been; there He still 
is abiding in the children of God. 

This form of testimony is well-defined and intel- 
ligible. It is capable of being tested as all other 
states and experiences of the human mind are tested. 
And this form of testimony satisfies the second pur- 
pose which it is designed to serve, namely, that it 
be communicable and cognisable by others beside the 
immediate subject. Whatever is clearly and defi- 
nitely apprehended is capable of communication to 
others, and is capable of being tried by its appropriate 
test. The most secret experience of a believing soul 
may be defined and tested like any other experience. 
And as we have many experiences passing so rapidly 
through the mind that we fail to detect their exact 
form, so indeed it is in regard to spiritual; but as 
our spiritual experience obeys the laws of thought with 
all other experiences, when the facts upon which it 
depends are clearly apprehended, it may be as well 
defined to the mind itselfas any other. Besides, “the 
fruit of the Spirit” consists of social affections and 
dispositions, which express themselves quite intelligibly 
to others. Their love, and joy, and peace, and long- 
suffering, and gentleness, and goodness, and fidelity, 
and meekness, and temperance, are not confined to 
the inner man. They come forth into the outward 
life, and shine as good works before men; and are 
to others the testimony of the Spirit, proclaiming 
that every life which they. beautify is the life of a 
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child of God. Their action unites believers to one 
another, and renders mutual recognition and fellow- 
ship possible. They are capable of being brought to 
the test of the Word of God, and tried by the ordi- 
nary laws of human judgment. The outward habit 
of life is at once the index and the test of the habit 
of inward thought and feeling. But the whole value 
of the inward experience and of the outward life to- 
gether, as testimony, depends upon their relation to 
the Spirit of God. As a separate and independent 
testimony to our sonship to God, they want autho- 
rity. Unless we are able to determine the source of 
our experience, to trace it to*the Spirit of God, 
it testifies nothing beyond itself. It does not con- 
nect itself with the justified state unless it can be 
shown to connect itself with the Spirit; and then it 
is the Spirit’s testimony and not our own. We can 
only connect our experience and our character with 
the Spirit as being the product of His operation, by 
connecting it with the Word, as the mould into 
which we consciously and of deliberate purpose cast 
thought and feeling, and life, to be fashioned accord- 
ing to the will of God, and so to be conformed to the 
image of Christ. And the result, intelligible to our- 
selves, is recognised by others as the seal of the 
Spirit, ‘the Father’s name written on our foreheads.” 

There are two things upon which the satisfaction 
of a true Christian experience will very largely de- 
pend——namely, first an intelligent acquaintance with 


the whole frame and unity of the truth. It 1s only 
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by this that the whole mind, in all its powers, can be 
brought into contact with the truth, and the truth 
kept before the mind in its integrity and symmetry. 
The derangement of its proper proportions, through 
ignorance of its unity, causes confusion of mind and 
uncertainty of judgment. Much careful study of the 
whole Word of God is necessary to an intelligent ap- 
prehension of the several parts of the truth that they 
may be contemplated in their proper relations, that we 
may avoid the evil of partial and one-sided views, the 
common causes at once of errors and intolerance. 
But this intelligent acquaintance with revealed truth 
will largely depend upon the second thing, namely, 
the state of cultivation of the natural powers. No 
power can be sanctified beyond the extent of its natural 
development. But when the process of sanctification 
begins by the action of the mind upon the truth, 
there is a natural expansion of the powers as the 
natural effect of a subject of thought exercising the 
mind, concurrently with the sanctifying effect pro- 
duced by that subject of thought being the saving truth 
of God. ‘ That was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which was natural, and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” Some natural development must precede, 
in all ordinary cases, the sanctification by the truth. 
There must be some natural apprehension of the 
truth, before its spiritual signification and bearing 
can be apprehended by faith. The more extensively 
the mind has been cultivated by the varied subjects 
of human thought, the more favourable are the con- 
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ditions for its sanctification when that gracious process 
has begun. ‘There is greater facility for the under- 
standing of the truth, greater clearness of judgment 
in discovering its applications, in recognising its 
genuine effects, and in guarding against counterfeits. 
There is a wider expanse, so to speak, presented to 
the Spirit of God to cultivate and to beautify. “The 
poor have the gospel preached unto them,” and the 
“unlettered piety” of multitudes has been precious 
fruit to the glory of the Saviour and of His Holy 
Spirit. But the more the natural endowments of the 
mind are developed by careful cultivation, when 
brought under the influence of the truth, the better it 
is able to illustrate the truth, and the higher is the 
style of service which it is able to render to God. 
And the more fully and intelligently the truth is re- 
ceived, the more satisfactory is its effect upon the 
‘mind. The more the points of conscious contact be 
tween the mind and the truth, the greater is the 
number of tests by which the genuineness of our 
Christian experience can be tried, and the less likeli- 
hood that all our evidences, the testimony of the 
Spirit, shall be obscured together. 

I desire to say a few words upon the subject of the 
suddenness of conversions, which has been objected to 
by many, as if there were some incredibility attaching 
to all such instances in the nature of the case. But 
they are philosophically defensible, because they vio- 
late no law of human thought, but are in perfect 
accordance with the nature of the human mind. 
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Rapid transitions of thought and feeling are very 
common experiences. You may be deeply en- 
gaged in thought, or absorbed by the interest of 
a book, unconscious of all besides; a friend is 
suddenly announced. Your train of thought is 
violently interrupted. A totally new series of as- 
sociation is originated, and your mind with sin- 
gular facility accommodates itself to the change. 
A piece of unexpected intelligence, affecting your 
position and relations in life for good or evil, may 
instantly create a revulsion of feeling, such an 
instant change in the main principles of your life, 
that you shall feel as if you had suddenly become 
another man. Is it not true to our nature, then, 
that in the first moment in which a sinner has appre- 
hended the reality of his soul’s peril, he should feel 
the awful recoil from the sense of security, and stand 
horror-stricken at the dread prospect which has opened 
up before him? And is it not also true to our nature 
that when the awakened soul, in its intense earnest- 
ness, shall become aware of a secure refuge, that it 
shall pass through processes of thought, and reach a 
conclusion of peaceful confidence, with a rapidity 
which might be almost mistaken for intuition? If 
we believe that religious truth and religious interests 
affect the mind according to the same laws under 
which all other truths and interests affect it, the ex- 
periences must of necessity present similar pheno- 
mena. ven if the strength of the emotion should 
overmaster a man’s self-control, even to the prostra- 
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tion of physical power, there is nothing to be sur- 
prised or offended at. Emotion is often stronger 
than reason, suspending its calm processes. Fear 
will do it. Anger will do it. Are the greater inte- 
rests of the life to come, when suddenly presented, 
less impressive than those of this world? Is there 
anything in their nature, and in the nature of their 
action upon the human mind, to render the awaken- 
ing of powerful emotion unlikely and unnatural ? 
Surely very far the contrary. But it is true that 
violent paroxysmal action in human life is not its 
normal experience. In by far the greater portion of 
our life’s experience there are premonitory intima- 
tions and forecasts of coming changes, and one inci- 
dent, by an easy transition, replaces another, or pro- 
duces it as by a gentle birth, and life flows on in a 
wonderfully even current, varied but by the ripples 
which indicate the imequalities below, or the forces 
from above. It seems to be largely so in relation to 
the soul acted upon by the grace of God. There are 
many Christians, even, we may say, the greater num- 
ber, adorning the doctrines of God our Saviour, who 
have not been the subjects of overwhelming terror or 
of sudden transport, and to whom the kingdom of 
God has not come with observation. They have not 
consciously sprung into life, but glided into it in a 
way the most natural, feeling influences, moving or 
drawing them into a new experience, gentle as the 
approach of convalescence—a new interest in life, as 
if its springs were being fed anew. ‘There is some 
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consciousness of strength and of the love of action in 
a new direction, taking up some little service with a 
timid hand, the soul gradually expanding itself in 
the warmth of the Sun of Righteousness, it calmly 
reaches the consciousness that it is “a new creature 
in Christ Jesus.” Such souls have known the Holy 
Scriptures from childhood. This is true to nature 
and to grace also. And so are sudden conversions, 
when they do occur true to nature and to grace. 
And it would be untrue to nature and to grace to 
affirm either the one class or the other to be the only 
genuine work of that blessed Spirit, “who worketh 
when, and where, and how He pleaseth.” 
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